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PROGRAM 

EIGHTH  HUNTINGTON  FAMILY  REUNION 
FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  OF  NORWICH 
Norwich town, 

Connecticut 
August  27,  1952 

Morning  Session 


Registration  at  the  church . 9:00  to  10:30 

Morning  Session  . . 10:45 

Music  .  .....  Miss  Margaret  Chapin 

Invocation  .  .  A  Prayer  for  our  Country  .  .  Rev.  George  H.  Huntington  * 

Prout*  s  Neck,  Maine 

Welcome  . . President  H.  Minot  Pitman 

Stonington,  Conn. 


Announcements 

11:15  Huntington  Hymn 

11:30  “Samuel  Huntington,  A  Leader  of 

Revolutionary  Connecticut”  .....  Professor  Albert  E. 

Van  Dusen 
Storrs,  Conn, 

12:15  Luncheon  at  the  Chapel,  Norwich  town 

Afternoon  Session 

2:00  "Distinguished  Men  of  Norwich"  .  .  .  Mr.  Reginald  Reynolds 

Norwichtcwm,  Conn. 

2:30  "The  Shadow  or  Substance  of  the 

Ancestors"  ......  .  Dean  Huntington  Chappell 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

3:15  "Fun  of  Finding  Forefathers"  ....  Mr.  H.  Minot  Pitman 

3:45  Business  Session 

Reports  of  Officers  and  Committees 
Election  of  Officers 
»  Resolutions 

Plans  for  the  Ninth  Reunion 

5:00  Adjournment 

Evening  Session 

6:30  Dinner  at  the  Norwich  Inn 

8:00  "A  Trip  Through  the  Pbrter-Phelps-Hunt ington  House  at  Hadley, 

Mass",  with  colored  slides,  Dr.  James  L.  Huntington,  Historian. 


♦In  the  absence  of  Rev.  George  H.  Huntington,  the  invocation  was 
delivered  by  Frank  B.  Huntington,  Evanston,  Ill. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EIGHTH  HUNTINGTON  FAMILY  REUNION 

August  27,  1952 

Morning  Session 

10:45 . Organ  Prelude . Miss  Margaret  Chapin 

The  Eighth  Huntington  Family  Reunion  began  its  morning  session 
at  eleven  o* clock,  August  27,  1952  when  President  H.  Minot  Pitman 
wel ®med  those  present.  As  an  appropriate  commencement  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  Mr.  Pitman  asked  Mr.  Frank  B.  Huntington  of  Evanston,  Ill, 
in  the  absence  of  Rev.  George  H.  Huntington,  to  read  "A  Prayer  for 
Our  Country41.  (As  the  notes  supplied  by  Mr.  Frank  Huntington,  at 
that  time  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Association,  indicate,  this 
prayer  has  a  history  of especial  interest  to  thiB  Family.) 

PRAYER  FOR  OUR  COUNTRY 

Taken  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Book  of  Common  Prayer 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us  this  good  land  for  our  heritage; 
we  humbly  beseech  thee  that  we  may  always  prove  ourselves  a  people 
mindful  of  Thy  favour  and  glad  to  do  thy  will.  Bless  our  land  with 
honourable  industry,  sound  learning,  and  pure  manners.  Save  us  from 
violence,  discord,  and  confusion;  from  pride  and  arrogancy,  and  from 
every  evil  way.  Defend  our  liberties,  and  fashion  into  one  united 
people  the  multitudes  brought  hither  out  of  many  kindreds  and  tongues. 
Endue  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  those  to  whom  in  Thy  Name  we  entrust 
the  authority  of  government,  that  there  may  be  justice  and  peace  at 
home,  and  that,  through  obedience  to  Thy  law,  we  may  show  forth  Thy 
praise  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  time  of  prosperity, 
fill  our  hearts  with  thankfulness,  and  in  the  day  of  trouble,  suffer 
not  our  trust  in  Thee  to  fail;  all  which  we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


Commentary  taken  from 
The  Oxford  American  Prayer  Book 

wThe  magnificent  general  intercession  for  our  country  was  composed 
by  the  Rev.  George  Lyman  Locke  (d.1919),  for  fifty- two  years  rector  of 
St.  Michael*  s, Bristol, ,  R.I . ,  at  the  Instigation  and  suggestion  of  the 
Rov.  Dr.  William  Reed  Huntington.  It  was  published  in  the  Book  Annexed 
of  1883  as  a  part  of  the  proposed  service  for  Thanksgiving  Day.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  admitted  into  the  Prayer  Book  until  the  1928  revision, 
and  then  with  several  alterations  of  Locke* s  striking  phraseology. 
Though  it  has  the  timeless  ring  of  all  true  liturgical  prayer,  it  re¬ 
flects  no  leas  truly  the  expansive  and  turbulent  era  of  our  national 
history  in  which  the  prayer  was  composed!  the  rapid  development  of  the 
West,  the  tremendous  influx  of  foreign  immigration,  he  rise  of  "big 
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■business",  the  violence  attendant  upon  the  organization  of  labor,  the 
corruption  and  scandals  in  high  places,  and,  not  least,  the  emergence 
of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power.  It  is  instructive  to  compare 
this  prayer  with  "A  General  Intercession",  composed  by  Dr.  Huntington 
at  about  the  same  time.  The  concluding  petitions  of  the  prayer  are 
redolent  of  the  language  and  piety  of  the  Psalter!  Thanksgiving  in 
prosperity  and  trust  in  times  of  adversity^? 


Following  the  prayer  the  Huntington  Hymn  was  sung  by  the 
assembly,  with  Miss  Chapin  rendering  the  organ  accompaniment. 

Huntington  Hymn 

We*ve  met  in  love  and  gladness  here, 

Upon  this  festal  day; 

*Tis  hallowed  ground  to  all  most  dear, 

Ihough  dwellers  far  away. 

The  spot  where  once  our  fathers  dwelt, 

To  us  should  sacred  “be; 

At  the  same  altars  where  they  knelt, 

Let  us,  too,  bend  the  knee. 

From  North,  from  South,  from  East  and  West 
A  kindred  band  we  come. 

With  God's  own  favors  richly  blest, 

To  our  ancestral  home. 

Then  let  our  grateful  thanks  ascend 
For  all  the  mercies  given; 

And  let  our  hearts  and  voices  blend 
In  joyous  song  to  Heaven. 

Do  the  blest  spirit  of  our  sires 
Look  down  upon  us  now? 

Then,  with  the  strength  such  thought  inspires 
*  We'll  breathe  a  fervent  vow,  - 

By  the  pure  fame  our  fathers  gained, 

For  honest  deeds  well  done, 

To  future  years  we' 11  bear  unstained 
The  name  of  Huntington. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  Walter  Huntington  of  Mapleton, 
Oregon,  who  brought  greetings  from  the  Cowlitz  Clan  which  gathers 
annually,  drawing  its  members  from  Washington  and  Oregon.  He  mentioned 
their  meeting  earlier  in  the  month  and  said  that  many  wished  that  they 
might  be  present  for  the  Reunion  in  Norwichtown.  Officers  of  the 
group  are! 
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Mr.  Harvey  Huntington,  Portland,  Ore. 
Mrs.  George  Walling,  M  n 

Mrs.  George  Tayler,  Castle  Rock,  Wash. 
Mrs.  Jean  Huntington,  n  "  " 

Mrs.  H.  Siverson,  «  m  « 


-  President 
-Vice  President 
-Treasurer 

-  Corresponding  Sec*y 

-  Historian 


After  this  welcome  word  from  a  group  of  the  Family  on  the  other 
side  of  the  continent,  Mr,  Pitman  introduced  Professor  Van  Dusen, 
whose  address  on  Samuel  Huntington  follows. 
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Samuel  Huntington,  a  Leader  of  Revolutio  retry  Connecticut 


ty 

i" 

Professor  Albert  E.  Van  Dusen,  History  Department, 
University  of  Connecticut 

In  recent  years  Samuel  Huntington  has  been  a  neglected  figure, 
but  this  neglect  in  unjustified.  His  life  span,  1731  to  17S6,  covers 
the  epochal  years  of  growing  disagreement  with  the  Mother  Country, 
the  opening  and  winning  of  the  Revolutionary  conflict,  the  lainching 
of  the  new  Federal  Union,  and  the  dangers  of  involvement  in  the  French 
Revolutionary  wars.  Samuel  Huntington  was  prominently  involved  in 
most  of  these  events. 

Since  this  is  a  Huntington  family  reunion,  I  may  safely  assume 
that  hll  of  you  are  well  acquainted  with  family  background.  All  of 
us,  I  imagine,  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  Simon  Huntington 
married  Margaret  Baret.  Margaret* s  father  later  was  the  Mayor  of 
Norwich  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  in  England.  Two  years  ago,  more 
or  less  accidentally,  I  was  in  Norwich  with  my  wife.  We  spent  a 
night  there  and  stayed  in  a  room  where  Queen  Elizabeth  slept  in 
1578,  in  the  old  inn.  Some  of  you  may  have  been  there.  If  you 
haven* t, you  should  include  it  on  your  itinerary  in  the  event  that 
you  visit  England. 

So  it  is  probably  from  Norwich  or  vicinity  that  the  migration 
of  Simon  and  Margaret  Huntington  took  place,  Simon  died  before 
reaching  shore,  and  the  family  carried  on  and  eventually  came  to 
Connecticut.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  families,  coming  in  1633. 

It* 8  always  dangerous,  however,  to  be  boaetful  about  the  early 
arrival  of  ancestors  in  America.  One  gentleman  who  was  talking 
with  Will  Rogers  once  happened  to  mention  that  his  family  had  come 
over  in  the  Mayflower.  Rogers  said:  "My  ancestors  were  waiting 
on  the  beach  to  greet  theml  **  But  the  Huntington  family  Ib  one  of 
the  oldest  English  families  that  came  to  New  England. 

After  skipping  several  generations,  we  come  to  the  birth  of 
Samuel  Huntington  in  1731  in  the  Township  of  Windham.  He  was  born 
into  a  large  family,  typical  of  Colonial  days.  Before  too  long, 
young  Samuel  found  himself  with  sii  brothers  and  three  sisters, 
not  too  unusual  a  family.  His  father,  Nathaniel  Huntington,  was  a 
prosperous  farmer  and  clothier.  I  don't  think  we  can  say  Samuel 
was  brought  up  in  dire  poverty  or  in  great  wealth.  His  father  was 
a  good  solid  farmer,  and  they  had  a  nice  home.  He  wasn't  one  who 
had  to  suffer  from  poverty. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  he  learned  quite  a  lot  about  getting 
along  with  people.  Six  brothers  and  three  sisters  meant  that  he  had 
to  loam  adjustment  to  other  people,  which  helped  him  greatly  when 
he  begone  a  loading  political  figure. 
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Young  Samuel  suffered  a  great  disappointment  early,  when  he  was 
about  eleven  years  old.  His  oldest  brother,  Nathaniel,  set  out  to  go 
to  Yale  College.  He  probably  shed  a  few  tears  at  this,  for  he  knew 
that  he  could  never  go.  His  parents  had  apprenticed  him  to  a  cooper. 

It  was  hopeless  for  his  parents  to  send  all  of  the  sons,  so  Samuel  had 
to  educate  himself. 

Actually  it  wa3  a  big  achievement  for  the  parents  to  get  four  sons 
through  college,  as  even  in  those  days  college  was  expensive.  So  he 
had  to  fall  back,  to  a  great  extent,  on  his  own  resources.  But  prob¬ 
ably  young  Samuel  was  born  under  a  lucky  star,  for  at  the  critical 
moment,  somebody  always  helped  him. 

His  first  great  friend  was  Reverend  Ebenezer  Devotion,  Pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Windham.  He  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  boy  his  rather  large  library,  one  rich  in  the  great  works  of 
English  and  classical  literature.  So,  as  a  fairly  young  lad,  he 
got  acquainted  with  some  of  the  world* s  great  literature. 

Then,  of  course,  he  had  to  serve  his  apprenticeship,  and  that 
took  a  number  of  years.  When  that  was  finished,  he  decided  the 
career  for  him  was  law.  Again,  help  was  at  hand.  Jedekiah 
Elderkln  and  Eliphalet  Dyer,  eminent  local  lawyers,  put  their  law 
books  at  the  disposal  of  the  young  man.  They  both  had  large  libraries, 
so  ho  was  able  to  get  hold  of  the  books  he  needed  to  study  law.  Legal 
training  wasn’t  quite  as  formal  as  it  is  today.  So  in  1754,  at  the 
age  of  23,  Samuel  Huntington  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Connecticut, 
and  started  his  professional  career. 

He  worked  for  a  short  time  in  Windham,  and  then,  in  1760,  decided 
to  make  a  move  to  Norwich.  This  was  a  smart  move  for  a  young  man. 
Norwich  was  the  second  most  populous  township  in  Connecticut,  by 
the  census  of  1756,  and  in  1775,  it  still  ranked  second  to  New  Haven. 

At  that  time  there  were  much  better  opportunities  here  th«l  in  Windham, 
for  young  and  ambitious  lawyers.  Norwich  was  known  as  a  prosperous 
trading  center.  Its  shipowners  enjoyed  a  prosperous  trade  along  the 
coast  and  to  the  West  Indies.  There  were  splendid  opportunities  for 
a  lawyer. 

He  had  only  been  here  a  year  before  he  got  married.  He  picked  as 
his  wife  Martha  Devotion,  daughter  of  the  minister  who  had  first  be¬ 
friended  him  by  making  his  library  available. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  happened,  although  there  is  no  definite 
documentary  evidence.  He  had  read  at  the  home  of  the  mlnletor.  Prob¬ 
ably  reading  palled  at  times  and  he  then  played  with  the  minister*  s 
children.  Out  of  this  childhood  f rlendahip,  I  imagine,  eventually 
grew  love,  and  then  marriage.  It  was  a  very  happy  marriage.  They 
had  no  children,  but  they  adopted  two  children,  a  nephew  and  niece, 
in  later  years.  In  every  sense,  it  seems  to  havo  been  a  very  success¬ 
ful  marriage. 
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In  1764,  three  yeara  after  hi  a  marriage,  Samuel  Huntington 
entered  politics.  Then,  as  now,  law  was  a  wonderful  springboard 
into  politics.  In  1764,  Samuel  Huntington  was  elected  to  the  General 
House  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  as  one  of  two 
representatives  from  Norwich.  Apparently  he  was  only  there  one  year, 
and  we  have  never  discovered  why  he  was  not  re-elected. 

Meantime,  things  became  strained  between  us  and  our  Mother  Country. 
Coming  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1760  was  a  man  with  a  rather  con¬ 
ceited  head,  King  George  III,  who  chose  his  ministers  unwisely.  There 
were  political  and  economic  troubles  which  involved  trade,  customs 
and  Colonial  legislation  among  other  issues. 

In  1765  the  famous  Stamp  Act  was  passed.  The  reaction  here  in 
Norwich  wan  not  a  particularly  happy  one.  The  people  shared  with 
other  colonials  an  intense  dislike*.,  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  town  adopted 
a  petition  signed  by  thirty  -six  signers,  among  them  Samuel  Huntington, 
which  protested  against  the  Stamp  Act. 

The  people  in  their  town  meeting  told  the  town  clerk  to  ignore 
the  Stamp  Act.  They  said:  “Don* t  pay  any  attention  to  those  stamps 
and  we  will  see  that  you  don't  get  into  trouble”.  The  reaction  in 
Norwich  was  very  similar  to  that  in  Boston,  New  Haven,  Hartford, 

New  York  and  many  other  places. 

Samuel  Huntington  was  active  in  Norwich  affairs,  and  frequently 
spoke  in  town  meetings.  In  1765,  he  was  made  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
by  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  many  years 
after  that.  In  1770  he  was  asked  to  represent  the  town  to  the  General 
Assembly  as  the  townspeople  wanted  to  get  a  bridge  across  the  river 
here.  I  might  add  that  he  failed  with  his  petition,  which  was  no 
disgrace.  A  year  later  Samuel  Huntington  and  several  others  went  back 
and  this  time  they  succeeded  in  getting  permission  to  set  up  a  lottery 
to  finance  the  new  bridge.  Bridges  were  always  getting  washed  out  in 
the  Spring  floods. 

The  year  1773,  two  years  before  the  Revolution  started,  marked 
the  date  when  Huntington  became  an  important  political  leader  of 
Connecticut.  I  think  we  can  say  that  occurred  when  he  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  Connecticut.  He  joined  a  group  of 
eminent  men,  Roger  Sherman,  William  Williams,  and  Roger  Griswold.  He 
had  only  been  a  judge  for  a  year  when  the  four  judges  asked  for  an 
increase  in  pay.  Connecticut  has  always  been  noted  for  paying  rather 
low  salaries  to  its  public  servants,  and  in  the  colonial  period,  that 
was  definitely  the  rule.  Cie  judges  had  had  the  same  salaries  for 
years.  Prices  were  going  up,  and  they  petitioned  "For  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  prudent,  common  family".  They  meant  an  ordinary-siied 
family.  I  might  add  that  the  General  Assembly,  true  to  Connecticut 
tradition,  turned  them  downl  It  was  a  good  many  yeara  before  a  rise 
in  pay  came. 
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1774  came  around,  a  year  of  real  crisis  in  relations  with  the 
Mother  Country.  After  the  Tea  Party  in  1773,  the  British  were 
"hopping  mad"  about  the  attitude  and  activities  of  the  Colonials, 
especially  in  the  Boston  area.  They  cracked  down  on  Massachusetts, 
which  was  considered  the  worst  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  in  British 
eyes.  There  was  a  lot  of  sympathy  here  when  the  Boston  Port  Act  was 
passed.  Ihe  Norwich  Sons  of  Liberty  had  a  big  powwow  and  raised  a 
pole  seventy-five  feet  high,  tt  was  probably  close  to  this  spot, 
and  a  great  many  people  came.  Then  they  read  the  Boston  Port  Act. 

They  built  a  fire  and  threw  the  Act  in  the  fire.  There  were  probably 
loud  huzzas.  Samuel  Huntington  undoubtedly  witnessed  the  spectacle. 
Things  were  getting  tenser,  with  Samuel  in  the  middle  of  them. 

In  June  (6)  1774,  at  a  town  meeting,  Samuel  Huntington  was  one 
of  a  small  committee  active  in  framing  a  protest  to  the  British 
Commission.  The  next  spring,  1775,  brought  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  Revolution  with  engagements  on  that  April  19th  day  at  Lex¬ 
ington  and  Concord. 

Governor  Trumbull  called  the  (General  Assembly  into  emergency 
session.  It  met  four  days  afterward.  At  the  special  session,  the 
important  thing  was  organizing  a  Council  of  Safety  to  deal  with 
pressing  day-to-day  problems.  A  far  Office  was  established  at  Lebanon 
and  some  eleven  hundred  meetings  were  held  there  during  the  war  by 
Governor  Trumbull  and  his  Council  of  Safety. 

The  General  Assembly  met  regularly  only  twice  a  year,  in  May  and 
October.  It  was  a  long  and  laborious  process  to  get  the  legislators 
together.  Between  meetings,  they  needed  to  have  a  body  that  could 
meet  almost  instantly.  We  were  fighting  a  serious  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Affairs  would  come  up  from  day  to  day,  and  these  confronted 
the  Council  of  Safety.  They  had  a  lot  of  headaches.  They  sometimes 
met  for  weeks  on  end,  sometimes  only  for  a  few  days.  Then  Governor 
Trumbull  would  have  to  call  them  back  to  Lebanon  to  handle  the  latest 
crisis  whether  it  was  to  find  troops  for  Washington  or,  food  for  the 
troops.  At  the  very  first  council  meeting,  Samuel  Huntington  was 
listed  among  the  members.  Another  was,  William  Williams  whose  home 
is  still  standing  in  Lebanon.  He  also  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  list  included,  also,  Jedediah  Elderkin,  Nathaniel 
Wales,  Joshvia  West,  Benjamin  Huntington,  (another  member  of  the  fanily) 
and  Roger  Griswold;  Governor  Trumbull  himself  headed  the  Council. 

Almost  from  the  first,  Samuel  Huntington  got  a  lot  of  disagreeable 
work.  He  spent  his  time  as  a  civil  leader,  not  a  military  leader. 

The  military  leaders  got  a  lot  of  attention  and  fame.  Israel  Putnam 
probably  was  better  known  than  Samuel  Huntington  because  Israel 
Putnam  was  a  general,  but  I  dare  say,  in  terms  of  solid  achievement, 
Huntington  ranks  well  ahead  of  Putnam. 

The  first  Job  they  gave  Huntington  on  the  Council  of  Safety  was 
typical.  The  Continental  Congress  had  met.  They  promoted  Israel 
Putnam  ovor  Joseph  Spencer,  another  Connecticut  general.  Spencer  was 
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sore  about  it.  He  wanted  to  quit  the  war  right  then  and  there. 
Huntington  and  William  Williams  were  sent  to  placate  the  ruffled 
feelings  of  Spencer.  Before  the  day  was  over,  they  got  him  to  agree 
to  serve.  That  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  trouble-shooting  Sanuel 
Huntington  did  all  through  the  Revolution.  He  was  given  many 
delicate  assignments  and  was  successful  in  most. 

i  ’ 

Only  a  few  months  later  there  was  a  small  mutiny  on  the  State1  a 
ship,  Minerva,  Samuel  Huntington  and  one  or  two  others  were  sent  down 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  handle  the  situation.  In  May  of  1775, 
Huntington  was  elected  to  the  upper  House  of  the  General  Assembly, 
called  the  Council,  which  usually  had  twelve  members.  Huntington 
remained  in  the  Upper  House  for  many  years  until  he  became  Governor 
of  Connecticut  in  1786. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Huntington  was  a  good  vote-getter. 
You  have  to  remember  that  in  Connecticut  at  this  time,  most  people 
could  not  vote.  The  democratic  franchise  was  unknown.  No  woman 
voted  in  the  18th  centruy  in  America,  and  only  a  few  of  the  men.  It 
was  pretty  much  an  upper  class  proposition:  200,000  people  in  Conn¬ 
ecticut  and  often  only  4,000,..'  -  votes  cast  in  an  election]  You  can 
see  that  there  weren'  t  many  voters. 

Huntington  was  popular  among  the  voters.  He  was  elected  in  May, 
1775.  The  first  time  the  voters  had  a  chance  to  re-elect  him  to  the 
upper  House,  he  ran  fourth  among  forty-five  candidates  and  won 
nearly  4,000  votes.  Only  the  top  twelve  were  elected.  Late  in  1775, 
the  General  Assembly  gave  Samuel  Huntington  a  chance  to  make  his 
name  known  beyond  the  boundries  of  Connecticut  by  electing  him  to  the 
Continental  Congress.  In  January  of  1776,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  went  to  a  political  position  outside  of  Connecticut,  as  he 
journeyed  to  Philadelphia  to  take  his  seat  with  other  famous  men. 

He  was  there  until  the  fall,  and  participated  in  that  historic 
affair  when  the  Declaration  was  adopted  and  signed.  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  a  single  word  of  Huntington  on  the  Declaration.  We 
know  he  signed  it,  and  we  are  pretty  certain  that  he  was  an  enthus¬ 
iastic  signer.  Apparently  the  letters  which  must  have  described  his 
reactions  have  been  lost.  All  we  know  is  that  he  signed  it. 

He  was  very  active  in  the  difficult  problem  of  the  Western  land 
claims.  At  that  time  Connecticut  claimed  the  land  west  of  i t  all 
the  way  to  the  Pacific,  and  so  did  Virginia.  The  claims  became 
rather  troublesome.  People  that  went  West  had  no  ideas  yet  about 
setting  up  new  States.  Virginia  had  gotten  into  hot  water  with 
some  of  the  Northern  states.  I  am  going  to  quote  to  show  Samuel 
Huntington' 8  broadmindedness.  In  those  days  states  felt  very  much 
about  other  states  as  we  do  about  distant  forei^i  countries  today, 
lhere  was  tremendous  jealousy,  and  sometime,  open  hatred.  One  of 
the  biggest  reasons  for  picking  Washir^ton  as  commander- in- chief 
of  the  Continental  Armies  had  been  to  get  the  South  into  the  war. 

They  were  afraid  if  they  picked  a  New  Englander,  the  South  would 
stay  out.  Here  is  what  Huntington  said: 
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"I  am  not  so  much  alarmed  about  the  danger  from  Virginia 
as  some  are;  my  fears  are  not  alarmed;  they  have  acted  as 
noble  a  part  as  any.  I  doubt  not  the  wisdom  of  Virginia 
will  limit  themselves.  A  man's  right  does  not  cease  to 
be  a  right,  because  it  iB  large;  the  question  of  right 
must  be  determined  by  the  principles  of  the  common  law." 

i  * 

Huntington  came  from  a  very  small  state,  but  he  pointed  out  to 
other  states  that  Virginia  was  not  wrong  because  it  was  a  large  state. 
I  think  it  is  very  interesting  as  an  example  of  Huntington's  legal 
attitude,  a  rather  dispassionate,  careful  approach  on  questions  of 
public  interest. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Philadelphia  ne^r  agreed  with  hie 
health,  and  nearly  every  time  he  went  there  he  got  sick.  William 
Williams  reported  in  November  of  1776  that  Huntington  had  gone  home 
unwell.  So  ended  his  first  term  in  Congress. 

He  was  soon  back  in  the  thick  of  Connecticut  politic,  and  he 
served  on  many  important  committees  of  the  General  Assembly,  such 
as  the  one  for  raising  troops  for  Washington's  army.  One  little 
incident,  I  think,  illustrates  something  of  Huntington's  career. 

The  upper  and  lower  House  of  the  General  Assembly  very  often  dis¬ 
agreed  with  each  other.  I  think  it  is  traditional  for  two  houses 
not  to  get  along.  In  1777  they  had  a  dispute  about  raising  troops. 

The  lower  house  voted  to  raise  two  battalions  of  a  thousand  men  each 
for  Washington's  army.  The  upper  house  voted  for  one  battalion  of 
728  men.  How  did  they  settle  it?  They  set  up  a  joint  committee. 

It  is  amazing,  incidentally,  how  many  joint  committees  Huntington 
was  on.  He  must  have  been  on  scores  of  them  during  the  Revolution 
which  suggests  that  he  was  very  skillful  in  solving  difficult  problems 
of  that  sort.  In  this  case  the  joint  committee  hammered  out  a  com¬ 
promise.  When  they  got  throigh,  they  came  up  with  two  battalions  of 
728  men  apiece.  Huntington  made  the  larger  concession,  but  it  was 
sensible  since  Washington' 8  army  was  desperately  short  of  men. 

Another  important  event  in  Huntington  's  life  at  this  time  was 
his  appointment  to  the  Yale  Committee.  Yale  College  had  a  very  rough 
time  during  the  American  Revolution.  It  was  considered  one  of  the 
chief  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  existence  then.  They,  the 
college  authorities,  were  hadng  financial  difficulties;  and  they 
wanted  a  new  president.  Huntington  wa3  appointed  on  a  legislative 
committee  to  meet  with  them.  They  found  a  new  president,  Sera  Stiles, 
and  asked  him  to  come  from  Rhode  Island,  which  he  did. 

Huntington  meanwhile  hAd  been  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress 
in  July.  This  was  a  troublous  session,  and  it  was  very  hot*.  The 
members  had  violent  disputes  and  differences  of  opinion.  One  big 
issue  was  the  matter  of  pensions  for  officers.  Some  people" thought 
they  should  get  half-pay  inr  ii fe  when  they  were  mustered  out.  Samuel 
Huntington  had  the  courage  to  stand  against  it,  which  was  difficult. 

He  thought  veterans  didn't  deserve  that  much  and  he  finally  voted  for 
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half  Pay  for  8even  years.  It  indicates  a  rather  sturdy  independence. 

In  a  letter  he  declared;  "I  know  I  an  going  to  he  very  unpopular  with 
Connecticut  voters,  hut  I  still  do  not  believe  in  half  pay  for  life 
for  officers."  Even  so,  the  voters  seemed  to  like  him.  The  next  year 
they  had  an  election  for  the  upper  House,  and  he  climbed  to  second 
place  in  the  popular  vote.  A  year  later,  in  1779,  again  he  received 
the  second  highest  vote. 

Huntington  •  s  third  term  in  Congress  proved  to  he  the  high  point 
of  his  Revolutionary  career.  When  he  journeyed  to  Philadelphia  in 
May,  he  confidently"  planned  to  he  hack  home  by  the  fall.  Undoubtedly 
he  told  his  wife  to  expect  him  hack  just  as  early  in  the  fall  as  he 
could  manage  it.  On  September  9,  he  wrote  Governor  Trumbull  that  he 
would  like  to  he  relieved  because  hi 6  health  was  poor.  Nineteen  days 
later  the  Continental  Congress  elected  him  President,  and  he  was 
trapped  in  Philadelphia  for  a  long,  long  time l  It  was  high  honor, 
even  though  the  office  of  President  was  nothing  like  that  office  of 
today.  Then  the  President  was  chiefly  a  presiding  officer,  a  letter- 
writer,  and  a  social  dignitary  with  very  little  actual  power.  The 
position,  moreover,  was  not  pleasant.  One  had  to  preside  over  congress¬ 
men  who  too  often  were  unruly.  They  liked  to  hear  themselves  talk, 
particularly  those  who  didn't  have  much  to  say.  Huntington  wrote 
hundreds  of  letters.  He  heseeched  Governors  to  send  men  and  supplies. 

He  wrote  to  Benjamin  Franklin  in  France  and  to  other  diplomats  abroad. 
Altogether,  it  was  an  interesting  but  gruelling  experience. 

When  he  foupd  himself  so  unexpectedly  but  firmly  ensnared  in 
Philadelphia  he  wrote  hfiime  and  asked  his  wife  to  come  to  Philadelphia. 
The  Norwich  Packet  of  December  21,  1779  reportedi  "On  Wednesday  last 
set  off  from  this  place,  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  lady  of 
Samuel  Huntington,  Esq;  President  of  Congress*.  She  was  escorted  out 
of  town  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  first  character." 
Probably  a  rather  large  number  of  close  friends  and  civic  leaders 
were  in  the  caravan  which  rode  a  few  miles  with  Mrs.  Huntington. 

With  the  coming  of  Mrs.  Huntington,  it  was  possible  to  have  more 
social  life,  and  they  had  a  large  amount  of  it.  They  had  to  entertain 
foreign  diplomats,  particularly  Frenchmen.  We  had  Just  concluded 
the  French  Alliance,  and  the  French  came 'in  great  droves,  looking  for 
army  commissions  and  trying  to  be  helpful  in  other  ways.  There  were 
big  parties,  one  a  man-of-war,  anchored  in  the  harbor.  Samuel  Hunt¬ 
ington  was  greeted  with  a  13-gun  salute  when  he  went  aboard.  Another 
time  he  had  a  banquet  for  General  Washington  which  must  have  been  a 
gay  affair. 

By  and  large,  however,  Huntington's  period  of  the  presidency  was 
unhappy.  It  then  looked  as  though  we  might  lose  the  Revolution. 
Washington's  army  was  disintegrating,  as  it  fought  the  moot  powerful 
nation  in  the  world,  Great  Britain.  It  was  hard  sledding.  Finances 
were  precarious,  with  money  getting  worth  less  and  less,  day  by  day. 

The  army  was  dwindling.  It  looked  as  though  all  of  the  men  would  leave 
and  go  home.  Down  South  the  British  had  captured  Savannah  and  Charl¬ 
eston,  and  were  about  to  corue  farther  north.  Tilings  looked  black. 
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Huntington  was  president  (for  a  year  and  a  half  of  the  darkest  period 
of  the  Revolution. 

At  one  time,  almost  in  despair,  Huntington  wrote  to  Trumbull, 

"Must  it  be  said  our  army  disbanded  for  want  of  provisions  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  .  In  other  words  the  army  was  ready  to  disappear. 

There  was  plenty  of  food  and  plenty  of  men,  but  the  problem  of  organ¬ 
ization  was  too  difficult  at  the  time. 

Huntington  personally  suffered.  Not  only  did  he  have  to  abandon 
his  law  practice,  which  was  fairly  profitable,  but  the  State  never 
paid  him  enough  to  meet  his  expenses.  They  had  an  allowance,  but  it 
didn't  takB  acount  of  the  depression  of  the  currency,  or  of  rising 
living  co st s. 

Finally  in  January  1780,  when  he  was  president  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  he  had  to  write  a  pleading  letter  to  the  General  Assembly 
and  point  out  that  he  was  $2,000  in  arrears.  He  had  to  provide  meals 
for  these  famous  Frenchmen  and  others  who  came  to  help  with  necessary 
expenses.  He  said  that  never,  in  his  service  in  the  Congress,  had  he 
received  enough  money  to  take  care  of  his  expenses. 

He  lived  simply  always.  They  tell  a  story  that  when  the  French 
Ambassador  and  a  friend  came  to  see  him  at  his  Philadelphia  residence, 
the  only  li?ht  in  the  whole  establishment  was  shed  by  one  candle 
burning.  They  were  quite  amused.  Also,  there  was  the  incident  in 
which  Huntington  had  breakfast  consistirg  of  huckleberries  and  milk. 
Huntington  said  he  wondered  what  the  rulers  of  England  would  think  if 
they  knew  of  this  breakfast. 

Huntington' 8  health  did  not  stand  up  very  well.  The  climate 
probably  did  not  agree  with  him.  We  don't  know  exactly  what  his 
ailments  were.  I  think  that  it  may  have  been  partly  a  matter  of  nerves. 
It  was  a  tough  job.  Anyway,  a  year  after  the  election,  in  September, 
1780,  he  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  presidency.  The  Continental 
Congress  had  other  ideas.  They  voted  to  continue  a  good  manl  He  served 
therefore,  through  the  following  winter  and  through  the  soring.  App¬ 
arently  he  got  so  nervously  worn  out  and  his  health  was  so  bad,  that 
ho  said  he  would  have  to  be  relieved  then. 

Congress  took  this  request,  seriously,  and  proceeded  to  elect 
Thomas  McKean  of  Delaware  as  President.  Huntington  had  served  between 
a  year  and  half  and  two  years  as  president.  He  had  worked  with  courage 
and  distinction,  and  apoarently  had  gained  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  members  of  the  Congress. 

He  lost  no  time  in  leaving.  A  few  days  later  on,  or  about  July 
24,  he  arrived  home.  They  received  him  with  a  13-gun  salute,  and  the 
whole  town  turned  out  to  honor  him. 

As  for  the  rest  of  his  Revolutionary  career,  it  is  an  anti-climax. 

He  went  back  to  Congress  for  one  final  term,  in  1783.  The  war  was 
really  over.  They ,  the  diplomats  were  cautiously  working  out  the  final 
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peace  treaty.  His  attendance  at  this  session  of  Congress  in  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  was  not  too  important  an  experience  in  comparison  with 
what  he  had  gone  through  earlier. 

For  1783,  we  have  one  of  his  exceedingly  rare  personal  letters. 

It  was  written  to  the  nephew  he  adopted,  who  was  at  Dartmouth. 
Apparently  the  nephew  was  having  trouble,  the  same  type  of  trouble 
some  of  your  sons  at  college  have,  and  the  bane  of  all  students  in 
every  land  —  lack  of  funds’.  Samel  Huntington  replied  that  he  had 
sent  five  pounds  to  the  young  man’s  father.  He  went  on: 

"My  former  letter  accompanied  with  a  singing  book  which 
you  had  requested,  I  trust  you  have  also  received. 

Altho  I  am  much  from  home  and  may  not  receive  your  letters 
at  an  early  period,  yet  hope  you  will  write  by  every 
opportunity  your  Aunt  and  the  family  receive  much  pleasure 
in  hearing  from  you  and  by  your  Aunt  the  letters  are  for¬ 
warded  to  me  wherev  (er)  I  hapoen  to  be  .  .  ." 

It  reads  like  a  letter  of  any  father  of  modern  or  ancient  times. 

Just  a  word  of  conclusion  about  Huntington's  Revolutionary  career. 
TThat  is  his  place  in  history?  He  has  been  a  neglected  figure,  and 
rather  unjustifiably  neglected.  The  reasons  are  obvious,  I  think. 

The  fact  that  he  wasn't  a  military  leader  was  the  chief  one.  He  is 
probably  most  famous  for  two  things,  as  far  as  his  Revolutionary 
career  is  concerned;  one,  for  signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
aloag  with  three  other  Connecticut  people;  the  other,  being  President 
of  the  Continental  Congress.  I  think  these  two  things  give  him  a 
claim  to  everlasting  fame.  But  beyond  that,  I  think  equally  important 
was  the  very  different  type  of  service  to  his  state  of  Connecticut, 
on  the  Council  of  Safety,  and  in  the  General  Assembly,  as  a  trouble¬ 
shooter,  tackling  very  difficult  problems  which  had  to  be  solved  in 
Connecticut  and  the  other  twelve  states  if  they  were  to  win  their 
independence  and  keep  it.  Politically,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
slot  for  Samuel  Huntington;  he  was  radical  enough  to  sign  the  Declar¬ 
ation,  but  he  was  bnsically  not  radical.  I  think,  in  a  work  or  two, 
Samuel  Huntington  may  be  characterized  best  simply  as  a  conservative 
patriot. 

Following  Professor  Van  Dueon' s  address  luncheon  was  served  by  the 
ladies  of  The  First  Congregational  Church  in  the  Chapel. 

After  luncheon  the  group  gathered  again  for  the  afternoon  program, 
which  began  with  Mr.  Reginald  Reynold's  paper. 
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DISTINGUISHED  MEN  OF  NORWICH 


by 

Mr.  Reginald.  Reynolds 


We  of  Norwich,  and  I  include  all  of  you  Huntingtons  as  of 
Norwich,  because  of  your  forebears,  have  a  rich  heritage  of  examples 
of  fortitude,  bravery,  self-sacrifice,  wisdom  and  accomplishment. 

The  list  of  distinguished  Norwich  men  is  a  long  one  and  the  names 
stand  out  with  records  of  extraordinary  achievements. 

My  own  research  on  these  has  provided  an  index  of  more  than  200 
names,  any  of  which  deserves  a  lengthy  description  and  could  be  dev¬ 
eloped  into  an  interesting  story  by  itself.  But  in  the  brief  time 
that  can  be  given  at  this  occasion,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give 
consideration  to  more  than  a  few  of  these  men.  To  accomplish  a  fair 
perusal  I  think  it  might  be  best  to  select  a  few  whom  I  shall  take 
in  chronological  order. 

As  for  the  earliest  of  these  Norwich  characters  we  have,  of  course, 
the  35  original  founders,  each  of  whom  must  have  been  a  man  of  sterling 
character  and  strength  of  purpose  to  undertake  the  hardships  and 
dangers  while  carving  out  the  Norwich  settlement,  in  what  then  (1556) 
was  a  remote,  rock-ridden  and  hostile  Indian-infested  land.  Of  these 
founders,  the  spiritual  leader  was  that  remarkable  man.  Rev.  James 
Fitch.  He  became  a  teacher  and  missionary  to  the  Indians.  He  held 
the  office  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Norwich  for  56  years. 

The  founders'  military  leader,  John  Mason,  was  highly  distinguished 
as  a  warrior.  Mason  promoted  a  friendship  with  the  Indian  Chief  Uncas, 
and  it  was  he  who  negotiated  for  the  founders  the  purchase  of  the 
"Nine  Miles  Square,"  from  the  Indians,  which  was  the  original  town  of 
Norwich,  then  called  Mohegan. 

And  in  the  Revolutionary  period  Samson  Occum  (1723-1792),  a 
Mohegan  Indian  who  became  educated  and  widely  known  through  his 
missionary  work,  was  a  great  Christian  preacher  and  teacher.  He  went 
out  among  the  Indiana  of  the  "six  Indian  nations"  and  became  known 
as  the  glory  of  the  Indian  peoples.  He  had  been  educated  by  the 
Norwich  minister.  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock.  It  was  through  Rev.  Wheelock 
and  Samson  Occum  that  Dartmouth  College  wao  established.  Occum,  who 
was  sent  to  England,  so  highly  impressed  the  English  people,  and 
par ticularly  that  liberal  Englishman  Lord  Dartmouth,  that  the  latter 
gave  the  fund  which  established  Dartmouth  College.  While  it  16  now 
at  Hanovor,  N.H.,  it  wns  started  in  R©  v.  Wheelock*  s  school  at  Lebanon, 
Conn. 
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Of  course  the  story  of  Benedict  Arnold  should  "belong  to  this 
period.  Arnold  was  a  great  soldier,  whose  fire  and  dash  had  much  to 
do  with  the  American  victory.  Washington  said  that  Arnold  was  his 
greatest  general.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  heroism  at  the  "battles 
of  Quebec,  Lake  Champlain,  Ridgefield,  Danbury,  Valley  Forge,  and 
particularly  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  where  history  says  "His 
victory  turned  the  whole  course  of  the  Revolution”.  But  he  turned 
traitor  and  became  detested,  probably  because  of  mental  derangement 
resulting  from  injuries  and  hardships  of  the  campaigns.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  in  the  story  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

It  would  seen  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  Huntingtons  when  talking 
to  Huntingtons,  but  it  i9  of  course  important  that  some  of  theee  remark¬ 
able  men  should  be  reviewed.  Ihe  name  Huntington  appears  on  more  than 
130  pages  of  Caulkins'  History  of  Norwich  and  many  of  the  references 
are  of  more  than  passing  interest. 

The  ancestor  of  the  New  England  Huntingtons  was  Simon  Huntington. 

He  was  a  citizen  of  Norwich,  England.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  I 
(about  1640)  and  when  about  50  years  old,  he  embarked  with  hie  wife  and 
three  sons  for  America.  (There  is  also  evidence  of  a  fourth  son, 
William,  probably  by  a  previous  marriage.)  He  was  a  Puritan,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  persecution,  but  had  a  brother,  Samuel,  who  was  a  captain  in 
the  King* b  Life  Guard,  and  in  high  royal  favor.  This  original  Simon 
died  during  the  sea  voyage,  when  almost  in  si^it  of  the  American  shore, 
and  he  was  buried  in  Saybrook.  His  widow  was  Margaret  Baret  Huntington 
and  she,  the  ancestress  of  the  Norwich  Huntingtons,  with  three  sons 
settled  in  Saybrook  in  1649. 

From  Bloomfield* 8"History  of  Ancient  Norwich,  England",  we  learn 
that  Christopher  Baret,  was  Mayor  of  Norwich  in  1634-1648  and  that  is 
is  likely  that  this  Christopher  Baret  was  the  father  of  Margaret  Hunt¬ 
ington  and  that,  from  him,  the  oft-repeated  name.  Christopher  came  into 
Huntington  family  names.  The  Hon.  Mayor  Baret  of  Norwich,  England, 
presented  two  valuable  embroidered  cushions  to  the  N0rwich  Cathedral, 

One  of  these  covers  together  with  a  resolution  and  English  newspapers 
containing  an  account  of  the  gift  was  presented  to  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
and  i*B  carefully  preserved  in  a  leather  container  at  the  Norwich  court¬ 
house. 

The  widow  Margaret  had  three  sons,  Christopher,  Simon,  and  Thomas. 
Christopher  and  Simon  settled  at  Saybrook  and  are  reported  as  being 
there  in  1649,  engaged  in  trade.  They  removed  to  Norwich  in  1659  and 
a  son  Christopher,  the  second,  was  bom  in  Norwich  in  1660.  He  was 
the  first  male  child  bom  in  the  eettlement.  Christopher  had  seven 
children,  and  Simon  had  a  family  of  ten. 

Thomas  Huntington  in  1660  was  one  of  a  company  that  first  purchased 
and  settled  in  Newark,  N.J.  He  had  a  son  Samuel,  who  continued  to  live 
in  New  Jersey. 

And  wo  have  that  long  list  of  brilliant  Huntington  generals  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  first,  Major  G©neral  Jabe*  Huntington  (1718- 
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1786),  did  much,  for  American  freedom.  He  "became  wealthy  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  sons,  fitted  out  at  the  port  of  Norwich,  twenty  vessels 
to  deal  with  foreign  trade,  particularly  the  West  Indian,  for  which 
Norwich  was  famous  at  that  time.  His  ships  were  commissioned  to  the 
Colonial  cause,  and  were  of  great  value  in  the  Revolutionary  service. 
Major  General  Jabez  contributed  five  "hardy  sons"  to  the  Continental 
armies,  General  Jedediah,  Andrew,  Joshua,  Ebenezer,  and  Zachariah. 

General  Jedediah  Huntington  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  and  in  many  of 
the  most  important  battles  of  the  Revolution.  "His  intelligence, 
bravery,  and  fidelity  as  an  officer  secured  to  him  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  his  country  and  the  close  friendship  and  lasting  confidence 
of  General  Washington.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer,  active  in  promotion  of 
religious  objects  and  a  zealous  friend  of  missions  and  liberal  in  his 
charities,"  (Caulkins) 

General  Andrew  Huntington  ( 1745-1834} was  the  second  son  of  General 
Jabez.  He  served  as  commissary  general  providing  clothing,  arras,  and 
food  for  the  troops  of  which  Norwich  supplied  important  amounts. 

Colonel  Joshua  Huntington,  third  son  of  Jabez,  threw  himself  into 
the  ranks  at  the  first  boom  of  the  Lexington  alarm  and  served  in  the 
siege  of  Boston  and  the  campaign  of  1776  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

General  Ebenezer  Huntington  (1754-1834)  fourth  son  of  General 
Jabez,  was  a  merchant,  soldier,  and  a  statesman,  who  left  Yale  College 
within  2  months  of  completing  his  course  and  answered  th6  call  from 
Bunker  Hill.  The  College  faculty  threatened  this  departure  with  loss 
of  his  degree.  However,  he  was  graduated  with  his  class  in  1775.  In 
the  army  his  ability  was  recognized  by  frequent  promotions  and  he 
served  in  a  number  of  engagements  with  the  enemy  and  wa3  with  General 
Lincoln  at  Yorktown  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis, 

Zachariah  Huntington,  the  fifth  son,  was  too  young  to  take  part  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  but  he  too  became  a  soldier  and  obtained  high 
rank  in  the  militia.  Quoting  Miss  Caulkins,  "He  was  a  commanding  person 
had  voice  of  great  compass,  firmness  of  purpose  and  habits  of  precision 
and  accuracy. " 

It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  five  such  distinguished  men  as  the 
brothers  Huntington  appear  in  one  family,  particularly  in  one  generation 

And  there  were  many  other  notable  Huntingtons:  Elijah,  ship-owner 
and  merchant,  who  served  with  distinction  in  the  frontier  army  through 
three  campaigns  -  1858-60. 

Qovomor  Samuel  Huntington,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  from  1786-96, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  President  of  Congress,  of 
whom  you  have  heard  such  a  complete  address  today. 


Benjamin  Huntington,  1736—1800,  prominent  lawyer  and  statesman, 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  1784,  and  of  the  Constitutional 
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Congress,  1789,  He  was  the  first  mayor  of  Norwich, 

Hon,  Jabez  Huntington,  the  second  Jabez,  well  known  and  highly 
regarded  citizen  and  United  States  Senator.  He,  with  Hezekiah  Perkins, 
gave  the  tract  of  land  known  as  the  Little  Plain  to  the  City  of 
Norwich  and  stipulated  that  it  was  to  be  used  only  as  a  park, 

i 

Captain  Simon  Huntington  (died  in  1817)  was  a  man  of  bold, 
adventurous  spirit,  who  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  resistance  to  the 
Stamp  Act. 

Hon.  Samuel  Huntington,  not  our  Governor  Huntington,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  who  went  to  the  Western  Reserve,  settling 
first  in  Cleveland  and  afterwards  at  Painesville,  Ohio,  where  in  the 
last  century,  his  descendants  still  resided.  He  was  colonel  of 
militia,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Governor  of  the  State.  He 
died  in  Painesville  in  1817,  age  49  years. 

Charles  P.  Huntington  subscribed  generously  to  a  fund  that  made 
the  Otis  Library  of  Norwich  an  important  institution  of  that  city. 

William  Henry  Huntington  (1880)  was  a  journalist  who  was  highly 
regarded  and  who  was  conspicously  engaged  in  the  relief  of  the  suffeiv 
ing  in  Paris  during  the  siege  in  1870.  His  very  remarkable  collection 
of  portraits  of  Washington  and  Franklin  has  been  an  appreciated  gift 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York. 

The  Eliza  Huntington  Memorial  Home  in  Norwich  was  established 
under  the  will  of  Jedediah  Huntington,  the  second,  who  died  In  1872. 

He  gave  the  house  and  grounds  on  Washington  St.  that  had  been  his 
residence  for  40  years,  together  with  the  sum  of  $35,000,  as  a 
"pleasant  home  for  reepectable,  indigent,  and  infirm  women."  This 
was  done  in  pursuance  of  the  charitable  wishes  of  his  wife  and  as  a 
tribute  to  her  memory. 

There  were  also  the  Right  Reverend  Daniel  T.  Huntington,  Bishop 
of  Anking,  China,  and  his  brother  Robert  W.  Huntington  (1886),  who 
became  president  of  the  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co,  and 
was  prominent  in  many  ways  in  Hartford. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  Reverend  Frederic  Dan  Huntington, 
powerful  figure  in  the  church,  and  his  son.  Father  James  0.  S.  Hunt¬ 
ington,  founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  CroeB. 

James  Monroe  Huntington  was  prominent  in  Norwich,  with  shipping 
interests  to  and  from  the  West  Indies.  This  trade  brought  several 
million  dollars  to  the  port  of  Norwich.  And  we  have  with  ua  today, 
his  granddaughter,  Evelyn  Huntington  Halpin,  who  lias  been  active  in 
ymblic  health  work.  There  are  many  other  notable  Huntingtons  who 
might  also  to  mentioned. 
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Now,  mining  hurriedly  through  my  index,  it  would  seem  important 
to  mention  the  surprising  list  of  College  presidents  that  were  fro* 

Norwi ch. 

Rev,  John  Thornton  Kirkland,  (1735),  who  was  president  of  Harvard 
from  1800  to  1828,  He  was  the  son  of  the  famous  Indian  Missionary 
Rev,  Samuel  Kirkland  and  grandson  of  Rev,  Daniel  Kirkland,  himself  a 
Tale  graduate  and  a  minister  of  scholastic  habits  and  high  aspirations, 

Timothy  Dwight  (1752-1817),  president  of  Tale  from  1795  to  1817, 
eminent  clergyman  and  scholar.  His  outstanding  influence  as  a  federal¬ 
ist  in  the  critical  period  of  the  war  of  1812  was  of  great  significance, 

Ebenezer  Fitch,  (1756),  was  first  President  of  Williams,  Rev, 

Eleazar  Wheelock  was  first  president  of  Dartmouth,  A zel  Backus  (1765- 
1817)  was  first  President  of  Hamilton.  The  land,  several  hundred  acres 
upon  which  Hamilton  College  stands,  was  given  to  the  college  by  another 
Norwich  man.  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland. 

Horace  Bushnell,  1802-1876,  interested  himself  in  establishing  a 
college  in  California,  which  State* s  greatness  he  foresaw.  He  helped 
found  Berkeley,  which  later  became  the  University  of  California, 

Timothy  Dwight,  Second, ( 1826-1916) ,  was  also  president  of  Tale. 

He  was  grandson  of  the  previous  President  of  Tale  and  wrote  that  great  - 
hymn  "I  Love  Thy  Kingdom  Lord. " 

Daniel  Ooit  Gilman,  1831-1908,  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  the 
University  of  California.  He  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  Wisconsin 
in  1870,  but  declined  as  well  as  declining  a  call  to  be  President  of 
the  U.  of  C. ,  but  upon  second  call  became  its  President.  He  drew  up 
the  plans  of  what  became  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Tale  and  threw 
his  immense  energy  into  the  work  of  establishing  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Washington,  for  which  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  a  vast  sum  and  said 
"Gilman  must  be  its  President. " 

Miss  Julia  Harriet  Gulliver  (1856-1940)  was  President  of  Rockford 
College.  Her  17  year  administration  promoted  this  institution  to  con¬ 
siderable  importance. 

The  Reverend  John  Putnam  Gulliver,  President  of  Knox  College,  was 
the  leader  in  founding  the  Norwich  Free  Academy. 

Dr.  Susan  Huntington  Vernon,  Dean  of  the  Women's  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  for  10  years,  later  became  director  of  the  International 
Institute  in  Madrid. 

And  the  inspiring  list  of  some  of  Norwich's  famous  authors  includes 
the  following: 

First,  wo  think  of  Julia  Manwarlng  Caulkins  (1795-1869).  Her  history 
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of  Nonrich,  .published  in  1845,  was  a  remarkable  contribution.  The 
fruits  of  her  indefatigable  research  command  household  conversation 
with  all  who  are  interested  in  the  town  of  Norwich.  Her  work  of  1845 
was  re-written  and  extended  in  1865. 

Charles  Miner,  (1780)  wrote  interesting  descriptions  of  early 
school  days  and  was  author  of  "Norwich  Uptown"  and  other  local  accounts. 

Consider  Sterry,  writer,  publisher,  was  prominent  in  1797.  Of  him 
Miss  Caulkins  says  "Few  men  were  gifted  with  such  aptitude  for  scientific 
research. 

Rev.  Joseph  Huntington  (about  1796)  wrote  and  printed  in  Norwich 
several  works  that  had  extensive  circulation. 

Gen.  Daniel  Tyler,  1799-1882,  soldier,  writer,  and  manufacturer, 
was  in  action  at  Bull  Run  and  in  command  at  Maryland  Heights  and 
Harper's  Ferry.  He  went  to  France  to  study  the  French  military  system 
and  translated  French  manuals.  His  translations  were  used  by  the 
American  Commission  in  preparing  an  artillery  system  for  the  American 
Army. 

John  T.  Adams,  1805-32,  was  a  finished  scholar  and  an  eloquent 
advocate  of  women' s  rights. 

Joseph  Lemuel  Chester,  1821-82,  writer,  lecturer,  and  genealogist. 
While  resident  in  London  he  is  credited  with  a  long  list  of  publications 
and  with  such  successful  research  as  to  gain  him  the  tribute,  "He  had 
no  superior  as  a  genealogist. "  And  further  tributes  in  England  gave 
him  an  honorary  degree  (D.C.L.)  at  Oxford  in  1881  as  well  as  a  tablet 
to  his  memory  in  Westminister  Abbey. 

Donald  G.  Mitchell,  1882-1908,  author  and  diplomat.  His  writings 
were  considered  akin  to  those  of  Washington  Irving.  One  of  them, 
"Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,"  whose  sale  amounted  to  14,000  copies  on 
first  printing,  was  a  remarkable  record  for  those  times  (1850). 

Thomas  Starry  Hunt,  1826-92,  published  many  scientific  articles 
and  wrote  books  dealing  with  chemistry  and  geology.  He  was  president 
of  several  scientific  societies,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science, and  honored  at 
Paris  with  the  high  rank  of  "Chevalier  D»  HonorJ,,as  a  recognition  of 
his  merits. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  1833-1908,  poet,  critic,  editor. 

Stedman' s  tribute  to  the  Episcopal  Prayer  Book  is  conceded  to  be  un¬ 
equalled  by  any  tribute  in  the  English  language.  His  writings  gained 
wide  attention  and  commendation. 

Benjamin  Wiener  Bacon,  1860*1932,  was  an  authority  on  Biblical 
literature  Interpretation. 
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Henry  Harland,  who  was  called  one  of  the  leading  prose  writers  of 
Ms  day,  won  a  fortune  with  M3  "Cardinal’s  Snuff-Box." 

Lawrence  Gilman,  b.  1878,  critic,  author,  and  editor,  was  noted 
for  his  books  and  musical  critisism. 

Poultney  Bigelow,  b.  1855,  author  and  lecturer,  won  distinction 
internationally  and  especially  in  Europe.  In  Germany  he  was  a  close 
friend  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  wasa  recognized  authority  on  tropical 
colonization. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  b.  1860,  was  notably  identified  with  the 
labor  question  and  the  advance  of  women* b  rights.  She  was  considered 
one  of  the  ten  most  distinguished  women  in  the  United  States. 

Winston  Churchill* s  American  line  runs  back  to  Preston,  which  was 
formerly  a  part  of  Norwich. 

Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney,  wrote  much  of  Norwich  and  her  early  life 
in  the  town.  Her  works  are  often  consulted  for  accurate  details  of 
life  and  manners  of  her  day.  Her  numerous  writings,  in  prose  and 
verse,  are  all  of  a  pure  and  elevated  tone. 

And  we  have  with  us  today,  our  local  poetess,  Julia  Weld  Huntington. 

There  are  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned  now,  but  time  does 
not  permit.  Quoting  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon,  "It  is  a  bold  thing  to  say, 
but  with  truth,  that  no  town  in  all  the  country  was  stocked  with  a 
higher  strain  of  manhood  than  was  Norwich."  And,  as  Captain  Henry  P. 
Goddard  s?dd  when  lecturing  favorably  on  the  several  important  product* 
made  in  Norwich,  "As  I  study  its  history,  I  become  more  and  more 
convinced  that  a  very  great  product  of  Norwich  has  been  its  men  and 
women. " 
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"The  Shadow  or  Substance  of  the  Ancestors" 


By 

Dean  Huntington  Chappell 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Stephens 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

(Since  Dean  Chappell  spoke  from  notes  rather  than  a  prepared 
address,  the  following  summary  of  speech  was  prepared  by  Miss  Edith 
Annin  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  H.  Halpin. ) 

Since  New  London  was  his  birthplace  Dean  Chappell  recalled  the 
friendly  rivalry  between  Norwich  and  New  London  as  cities  of  historical 
interest,  trading  centers,  and  places  for  education.  He  recalled  that 
his  home  had  been  on  Huntington  jt. ,  in  New  London  and  that  a  nurse 
who  tended  him  in  infancy  had  said  "TThat  a  pity  to  name  a  baby  after 
a  street]" 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  what  an  Association  like  ours  stands 
for,  what  does  it  mean,  he  said  that  it  brings  together  a  number  of 
pleasant  people,  but  not,  however,  for  purposes  of  self-glorification. 

It  is  splendid  to  take  an  interest  in  one's  distinguished  ancestors, 
but  if  that  is  the  only  object,  it  would  be  better  not  to  gather.  He 
recalled  the  pride  of  the  Jews  who  tended  toward  ancestor-worship,  but 
to  whom  Christ  said  that  out  of  stones  he  could  raise  generations  unto 
Abraham. 

Too  often  family  associations  or  individuals  hold  to  the  shadow  and 
miss  the  substance  of  the  ancestors.  The  outside  appearance  of  what 
they  did  is  less  important  than  the  sources  and  direction  of  their 
thought.  Their  descendants  would  do  better  to  use  the  resources  of 
modem  times  to  accomplish  purposes  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  their 
fine  forefathers,  than  to  try  to  imitate  the  methods  of  an  earlier  time. 
As  an  example  of  the  confusion  between  shadow  and  substance,  the  speaker 
cited  the  use  of  candles  as  a  form  of  imitating  our  forebears,  which 
accomplishes  nothing  more  than  to  shed  a  flattening  light  on  ladies. 

Dean  Chappell  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  the  early  settlers  of 
New  England  who  shed  lustre,  but  it  is  the  ancestors  of  150  years 
later,  those  of  the  Revolutionary  period  whom  we  revere.  The 
substance  of  these  men  and  women  represented  charge,  ferment,  rev¬ 
olution,  freedom  from  tyranny.  However,  the  position  that  we  have 
attained  from  10  to  11  generations  in  this  country  and  association 
with  achievement  in  building  the  nation  mnko  uo  resist  change  und 
to  be  conservative. 

There  are  two  ways  of  resisting  change.  One  is  simply  to  be 
nostalgic,  to  long  for  the  "good  old  days".  It  is  harmless  and 
pleasant  to  talk  about  old  time,  but  it  can  be  carried  to  far  when 
it  moans  trying  to  prevont  all  change,  to  koop  out  foreigners,  to 
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prescribe  1 oyvlty  oaths,  to  prevent  any  change  in  government,  and  to 
keep  "Anglo-Saxon  stock11  -undiluted.  As  an  illustration  of  his  own 
fondness  of  familiar  things  and  his  dread  of  change,  Dean  Chappell 
recalled  how  stunned  he  was  by  the  tearing  down  of  the  Mt.  Vernon 
Huntington  House,  built  by  Gen.  Jedediah  Huntington  in  New  London. 

As  Ibynbee  has  pointed  out,  lack  of  change  is  llkB  an  engine 
wearing  out,  it  leads  to  an  explosion.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  unchanging  world;  populations  change,  problems  change,  Governments 
change.  We  can  resist  change,  which  is  hopeless;  or  we  can  let 
things  happen  without  participating,  which  is  cowardly,  or  we  can 
accept  the  fact  of  change  and  try  to  join  in  determining  the  direction 

it  is  to  take. 

We  think  of  our  ancestors  as  themselves  unchanging  people,  and  it 
is  true  that  things  change  much  more  rapidly  nowadays.  Styles,  for 
examplel  People  were  less  mobile,  also,  they  tended  to  be  born,  live, 
and  die  in  one  place.  But  this  is  the  Bhadow  of  our  ancestors. 
Actually,  they  were  engaged  in  carrying  on  a  violent  revolt,  in¬ 
cluding  incidentally  oath-breaking,  refusal  to  pay  taxes  —  they 
never  paid  for  the  tea  thrown  overboard  at  the  Boston  Teaparty,  and 
finally  armed  rebellion.  Tills  is  a  period  that  we  remember  and 
celebrate. 

Then  came  the  Constitution,  which  contained  in  it  provision  for 
subsequent  change,  and  which  has  been  dynamic  throughout  it 6  history. 
The  Volstead  Act  and  then  its  repeal  are  striking  examples  of 
changing  attitude. 

Have  we  the  shadow  or  the  substance  of  our  ancestors?  A  test 
of  which  one,  is  to  ask  our  reaction  to  the  freedom  of  India.  To 
bemoan  it  as  a  loss  to  the  British  Empire  is  pure  Toryism.  To 
rejoice  in  the  success  of  India' s  struggle  for  freedom  is  the  mark 
of  a  true  descendant  of  the  American  Revolutionists. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  of  the  Russian  Revolution?  Unlike  the 
American  and  French  Revolutions,  it  is  not  one  that  is  celebrated 
outside  of  Russia.  The  reason  is  that  our  revolution  and  the  French 
were  for  greater  freedom,  whereas  that  of  Russia  brought  loss  of 
freedom.  It  was  for  a  philosophy  in  which  the  individual  stands  for 
nothing;  in  contrast  to  the  one  that  we  celebrate  on  July  4,  which 
was  "under  God",  It  was  godless  "under  Karl  Marx".  Our  forebears 
liad  divine  law  in  their  mind. 

America,  in  holding  to  its  ancient  ideals,  has  a  duty  to  remain 
as  a  melting  pot  and  a  refuge.  The  speaker  said  that  ho  takes  doc¬ 
uments  seriously,  and  one  Injunction  that  he  affirms  is  that  inscribed 
on  the  Statue  of  Liberty."1--  Some  of  our  ancestors  were  rough,  un¬ 
cultivated  people,  but  they  did  have  courage.  Take  George  Chappell 
who  is  recorded  in  the  Court  documents  as  having  struck  a  constable 
when  vory  "dronkH ,  yet  who  had  the  spirit  to  come  as  a  young  man  to 
a  very  new  country  to  make  a  home,  and  raise  a  family,  living  to 
bo  90  yoars  old. 
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American  must  always  change,  must  always  welcome  in  the  new.  We 
started  without  a  straight- Jacket  of  tradition,  and  this  was  a  great 
advantage.  We  had  no  artificial  barriers  to  experimentation  and 
change.  •’Change,  under  God,  for  the  benefits  of  human  freedom”  is 
the  principle  of  a  family  association  such  as  this. 


On  The  Statue  of  Liberty,  New  York  Harbor 

Keep  ancient  lands,  your  storied  pomp* 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free, 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 

Send  these,  the  homeless,  tenpest-tost  to  me. H 
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THE  IW  OF  FINDING  FOREFATHERS 

by 

H.  Minot  Pitman,  President, 

Huntington  Family  Association 

To  most  people  there  is  nothing  so  boring  as  hearing  about  other 
peoples  ancestors  —  unless  it  be  hearing  about  other  peoples  diseases. 
But  hearing  about  your  own  forebears  and  more  especially  tracing  and 
recording  them  really  can  be  interesting  and  amusing. 

Is  it  useful?  Probably  notl  Then  why  do  we  attempt  such  research? 
The  causes  are  numerous  and  complex.  Perhaps  the  most  common  cause  is 

the  desire  to  join  some  patriotic  or  hereditary  Society  such  as  the  D. 

A.  R. ,  Colonial  Dames,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  or  the  Cincinnati* 

A  few  may  join  for  social  prestige  but  far  greater  numbers  join  to  be 
identified  with  the  pioneers  of  this  country.  They  want  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  hordes  of  foreigners  who  have  come  over  in  com¬ 
paratively  recent  yearB  and  are  still  coming  over,  many  adopting  good 
old  American  names  but  with  no  background  of  American  thought  or 
principles.  This  is  an  understandable  and  commendable  attitude.  But 
these  joiners  get  no  fun  out  of  the  search  for  their  ancestors,  unless 
they  do  i t  themselves.  Far  too  many  of  them  have  others  make  the 

search  for  them  and  then  it  is  only  tha>  others  who  get  the  fun.  Hie 

joiner  simply  has  performed  a  duty  and  the  matter  is  soon  forgotten. 

If  others  do  the  work  they  dortt  really  become  acquainted  with  their 
ancestors  at  all. 

Some  people  have  their  lineage  traced  for  personal  glorification. 
These  are  the  genealogical  snobs.  Of  course  we  all  like  to  find 
ancestors  who  stood  well  in  their  communities  -  who  were  field  officers, 
legislators  or  ministers  or  who  won  distinction  on  some  other  field  of 
endeavor.  But  the  desire  should  ne'ver  be  carried  too  far.  Those 
who  brag  about  their  distinguished  lines  and  ignore  all  others  or  who 
go  to  great  lengths  to  make  imaginary  connections  with  royal  or  noble 
English  or  European  lines  are  genealogical  snobs  who  are  the  greatest 
bores  in  exi stance  and  they  generally  succeed  in  making  themselves 
ridiculous.  I  know  of  one  such  lady  who  claims  that  Hartford,  Conn, 
was  named  for  her  ancestor  Nathaniel  Hart.  Hartford  was  named  in 
1636  and  Nathaniel  Hart  was  first  hoard  of  in  Virginia  in  1720.  She 
still  claims  that  the  Rev.  John  Rogers  of  Massachusett »  was  a  son  of 
J ohn  Rogers  the  MartyTf altho*  I  have  pointed  out  to  her  more  than 
once  that  it  has  been  established  that  the  minister1 i  father  has 
been  proven  to  be  a  cobbler  -  and  the  nameB  of  none  of  the  Martyr* t 
grandchildren  are  known. 

These  genealogical  snobs  seldom  get  fun  out  of  treeing  their 
ancestors.  The  fun  is  for  the  fellow  who  proves  them  wrong. 

No  matter  how  hard  you  may  try  to  prevent  it  every  family  tree 
produces  some  sap. 

At  Yazoo  City,  Miss.  there  is  a  gravestone  bearing  this  in¬ 
scription!  "Here  lies  two  grandsons  of  Jolm  Hancock,  first  Signer 
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of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Their  names  are  respectively 
George  M.  and  John  H.  Hancock  and  their  eminence  hangs  on  their 
having  had  a  grandfather".  That  last  phrase  is  a  fitting  epitaph, 
for  the  genealogical  snob. 

An  equal  bore,  of  course,  is  the  antithesis  of  the  snob  - 

one  who  says  "I  have  no  ancestors  and  I  am  proud  of  it". 

Apparently  he  is  self-made,  self-sufficient  and  self-created.  He 
is  certainly  insufferable. 

The  person  who  really  gets  the  fun  out  of  his  search  is  the 
one  who  is  motivated  by  pure  curiosity.  He  wants  biographical 
detail  on  his  ancestors,  actual  facts  no  matter  what  they  may 
turn  out  to  be.  It  is  just  as  interesting  to  have  a  forebear  who 
was  a  pirate  or  swashbuckling  highwayman,  as  a  minister  or  legis¬ 
lator  and  more  so  than  one  who  bore  the  title  of  Colonel  but  never 

saw  any  fighting.  A  blacksmith  who  was  usually,  next  to  the  parson, 

the  leading  man  of  a  village  was  of  as  much  importance  as  some 
dandified  Captain.  America  would  surely  never  have  succeeded  if 
all  its  citizens  were  so-called  "Gentlemen".  A  family  tree,  like 
a  community  can  flourish  only  if  it  has  a  sprinkling  of  laborer, 
gentleman  and  intellectual.  When  you  come  to  this  conception  of 

genealogy  you  are  an  addict.  You  will  never  be  able  to  escape 
from  the  lure  of  ancestor  hunting. 

I  once  asked  an  eminent  psychiatrist  whether  people  went  crazy 
from  studying  genealogy  or  whether  they  took  up  the  study  because 
they  already  had  a  tendency  to  insanity.  Four  days  later  he  replied 
that  he  had  given  the  matter  serious  though  but  had  reached  no 
conclusion. 

Having  seen  some  of  the  reason  why  people  study  their  ancestry, 
let  us  see  how  they  do  it.  The  best  short  answer  is  by  common  sense 
and  some  imagination.  But  be  very  careful  of  that  imagination.  Don' t 
accept  everything  you  see  in  print  as  gospel  truth.  A  quantity  of 
misinformation  has  been  published  with  nothing  to  back  it  but  im¬ 
agination.  Unless  you  know  the  author  to  have  been  intelligent  and 
reliable  all  statements  Bhould  be  checked  as  far  as  possible  from 
source  material  such  as  town  records,  wills,  deeds,  tombstones,  news¬ 
paper  notices  and  Bible  records.  None  of  these  is  incontrovertible 
proof.  Town  Clerks  made  mistakes,  especially  in  spelling  names. 

For  instance  one  Alice  Heirs  turns  out  to  be  -  and  here  imagination 
properly  applied  provided  the  clue  -  Alice  Ayres.  The  Clerk  must 
have  been  confused  from  having  written  rtHeir6  and  asBigns"  in  so 
many  deeds. 

How  about  Bible  records?  They  usually  can  be  depended  upon  if 
the  evidence  such  as  the  type  of  handwriting  -  shows  the  entries  to 
have  been  made  contemporaneously.  But  I  know  of  Bible  records  that 
havo  been  changed  to  conceal  a  woman*  a  age  by  ao  much  as  ten  years. 

Tombstone  dates  should  bo  reliable  if  they  are  legible  -  many 
are  not  —  but  I  know  oi  one  caso  of  a  resident  of  my  own  village 
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which  might  seriously  mislead  future  genealogists. 

y 

A  lady  four  years  older  than  her  husband  inexplicably  always 
claimed  he  was  four  years  older  than  was  actually  the  fact.  Why 
she  didn't  reduce  her  own  age  1*11  never  know.  He  died  before  she 
did  and  she  put  his  birth  date  on  his  stone  as  1885  instead  of  1889. 
This  was  unfortunate  as  his  parents  were  not  married  until  1887. 
Fortunately  a  proper  birth  record  exists  for  him,  and  so  removes 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  smirch  on  his  parents.  This  was  a  case 
where  double  checking  a  record  was  worthwhile. 

I  once  used  imagination  to  some  purpose  for  a  client  of  mine 
saving  much  time  and  consequently  expense  in.  a  search.  I  had 
occasion  to  look  up  an  1825  census  record  in  Orange  County,  New 
York.  It  consisted  of  130  pages  written  in  none  too  legible  long- 
hand  in  long  columns  of  names  and  data.  After  having  s^ent  five 
minutes  in  going  over  the  first  page  alone  I  recalled  the  fact  that 
the  man  I  was  looking  for  was  a  tavernkeeper.  If  I  were  the  census 

taker  I  would  arrange  to  end  up  at  the  tavern  for  a  cooling  beer  after 

the  days  labor.  So  I  switched  to  the  last  page  and  there  sure  enough, 

the  last  name  on  the  list,  was  my  man.  I  had  saved  640  minutes  of 

search. 

Census  records  are  very  useful  means  at  times  of  tracing 
ancestors.  From  1790  to  1850  they  merely  showed  where  a  man  lived 
and  how  many  were  in  his  family,  divided  into  age  groups  and  sex 
but  even  this  may  help.  Since  1950 .however ,  the  records  show  the 
State  in  which  each  person  was  bora  and  since  1880,  the  state  or 
states  in  which  each  parent  of  the  person  was  born.  This  is  very 
useful  in  the  many  cases  where  people  moved  out  west  to  Ohio  or 
later  to  Indiana  or  Kentucky.  Otherwise  there  might  be  no  clue  at 
all  as  to  where  they  came  from  and  without  some  such  clue  you  might 
as  well  end  your  search. 

Other  useful  source  records  are  the  pension  records  found  in 
the  Bureau  of  National  Archives  in  Washington.  Some  of  these 
records  contain  a  wealth  of  family  data  and  if  the  pension  is  for 
a  widQw,  usually  shows  her  maiden  name  and  when  and  where  she  was 
married.  You  sometimes  find  a  whole  Bible  record,  torn  from  the 
Bible  in  a  man's  file.  I  have  seen  some  priceless  illuminated 
Bible  records  there.  You  don*  t  have  to  make  that  search  yourself. 

If  you  write  them  furnishing  the  name  and  state  of  the  man  whom 
you  think  might  possibly  have  been  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution, 
the  War  of  1912,  or  any  war  in  fact,  the  attendants  there  will  look 
it  up  for  you  and  furnish  the  particulars  if  in  the  file.  [here 
is  no  charge  for  this.  The  only  draw- back  is  that  they  will  not 
look  up  a  large  number  of  namec  at  one  time  and  you  have  to  wait 
your  turn  which  sometimes  seems  an  age  in  coming.  Hiere  are  re¬ 
liable  searchers  in  Washington  who  for  a  few  dollars  will  search 
these  census  and  pension  records  for  you  in  a  reasonably  short 
time.  You  can  search  them  yourself  if  you  want  to  and  that  is  always 
the  moot  satisfactory  way,  but  unless  you  have  a  lot  of  records  to 
look  up  it  isn»  t  whorthwhile.  Unless  of  course,  you  live  in 
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Washington. 

The  place  to  "begin  searching  for  your  ancestry  after  you  have 
obtained  and  written  down  all  the  information  you  can  get  from  your 
older  relatives,  is  at  a  good  genealogical  library  such  as  the  New 
York  Public  Library  in  Room  328  or  the  library  of  the  New  York  Gen¬ 
ealogical  and  Biographical  Society.  For  Connecticut  families  the 
best  library  is  the  State  Library  at  Hartford  and  then  the  Conn. 
Historical  Society  there.  Use  genealogies  of  the  same  family  as 
the  one  in  which  you  are  interested  and  then  the  vital  records  and 
history  libraries  of  the  place  where  your  ancestor  lived,  if  any 
is  published.  Be  sure  to  use  the  card  catalogue  which  will  show  you 
what  the  library  has.  There  may  be  much  material  that  you  want  in 
the  genealogical  magazines  and  there  are  various  published  indices 
covering  these  magazines.  The  librarians  will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
about  them. 

When  you  have  exhausted  the  library  material  the  best  place  to 
go,  if  you  can  do  so,  is  the  State  Capital.  The  State  Library  and 
the  Archives  are  apt  to  contain  what  you  want.  If  your  family  is  a 
Connecticut  one  you  are  fortunate.  At  the  State  Library  in  the  State 
Capital,  there  is  a  card  index  alphabetically  recording  all  births, 
marriages  and  deaths  down  to  1800  contained  in  any  of  the  town  records 
and  like  most  of  the  New  England  states  the  records  begin  very  early. 
Church  records  are  recorded  there  in  a  like  manner.  While  not  all 
the  early  wills  of  Connecticut  are  there,  they  do  have  over  a  million 
wills. 

If  you  are  looking  for  data  in  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth 
centuries,  go  to  the  county  seat  and  search  the  wills,  guardianship 
jjroceedings  and  administrations  and  deeds.  The  latter  can  be  very 
helpful  as  a  deed  eometimes  recites  two  or  three  generations  of  a 
family  if  the  property  came  down  that  way. 

Another  place  to  search  is  the  Town  or  Village  from  which  the 
person  you  are  interested  in  came.  Here  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  the 
more  recent  as  well  as  the  oldest  vital  records  and  perhaps  the  church 
records  and  the  local  newspapers  which  give  deaths  and  sometimes 
marriages.  Unless  you  know  the  date  for  the  event  you  .are  looking  up, 
newspapers  entail  a  long  search.  The  old  local  graveyards  may  help  too. 
You  often  find  fathers  and  grandfathers  buried  near  the  sons.  You 
may  get  dates  there  you  cannot  get  anywhere  else. 

If  you  are  trying  to  trace  ancestry  abroad  you  will  probably  be 
unsuccessful  and  unless  you  know  the  exact  town  from  which  your  an¬ 
cestor  came  you  would  do  well  to  take  professional  advice  before 
wasting  your  time.  If  you  do  employ  a  professional  genealogist  be 
9ure  to  get  one  with  a  good  reputation  and  considerable  experience. 

He  or  she  will  coot  more  perhaps  than  some  other,  but  you  will 
probably  save  money  as  he  will  know  where  to  look  better  than  an 
inexperienced  beginner.  This  eaves  timo  and  moot  reputable 
genealogists  base  their  charges  on  the  time  consumed  In  the  search. 
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Shun  anyone  who  will  agree  to  produce  results  for  a  set  price. 

Results  just  cannot  he  guaranteed. 

One  of  the  joys  of  ancestor  hunting  is  the  names  you  find. 

Perhaps  you  will  find  a  great  grandmother  named  Experience  Gurley  - 
so  modern  -  There  was  a  man  known  as  Useless  Tyler  -  probably  a 
contraction  of  the  name  Ulysses.  Other  true  names  are  Remember 
Goodspeed,  Patience  Cooki,  Truelove  Sparks,  Sardine,  son  of  Salmon 
Stone,  Bachellor  Chance,  and  Constant  Gallneck.  In  Barnstable  is 
the  grave  of  Desire  Bacon.  A  man  always  referred  to  on  the  records 
a9  Oily  Soop  was  really  named  0*L*E.  John  Austin  of  Rhode  Island 
had  sixteen  children  of  whom  the  first  six  were  called  Paxvas,  Picas, 
Perasmus,  Phinehas,  Porcius  and  Pollipas.  David  Canfield,  a  Rev*- 
olutionary  soldier,  had  by  his  first  wife  Rebecca,  a  son  named 
Roderick,  by  his  second  wife,  Ruth  he  had  Ruel,  Roamma,  Rufus,  Rastus, 
Rial,  Rebecca,  Ruth  and  David.  While  the  other  children  lived  long, 
David  died  an  infant,  showing  that  when  we  have  a  system  that  works 
we  should  stick  to  it. 

In  New  England  and  New  York  children*  s  names  were  mostly  drawn 
from  the  New  Testament  to  distinguish  the  non-conformists  from  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  Sometimes  you  get  names  like 
Amaziah,  Shebeniah,  Bazaleel,  Mahala,  and  Mahershelalhashbaz.  Such 
place  names  as  Sinai  and  Eden  are  probably  accounted  for  by  opening 
the  Bible  at  random  and  taking  the  first  name  that  met  the  eye.  Tnis 
would  account  for  such  names  as  Notwithstanding  Griswold  and  Mene 
Mene  Teke,  Upharsin  Pond.  Among  the  common  girl*  s  names  were  those 
of  the  Christian  virtues  -  Mindwell,  Lowly,  Patience,  Content, 
Obedience,  Silence,  Submit,  Desire,  Hope,(which  was  also  a  boy's 
name)  Thankful  and  prudence.  In  Narragansett  Bay  are  four  islands 
once  owned  by  one  man  named  for  his  four  daughters  in  the  order  of 
birth  they  were  Prudence,  Patience,  Hope,  and  Despair.  But  how  about 
the  name  Freolove. 

Among  actual  curious  names  axe:  Be  Fruitful  Brockett  (she  never 
had  a  chance  to  be  as  she  died  young)  Baybe  Barnes,  Careful  Blakeslee, 
Preserved  Fish,  Green  Plumb,  Ivory  Keys,  Active  Foot,  Hhoda  Bull, 

Rhoda  Way,  Silence  Noyes,  Happy  Sadd,  Paris  Green,  and  Welcome  Darling. 

The  Reverend  Timothy  Dewey,  by  hie  second  wife  Beulah  Annie,  had 
the  following  children  born  between  1802  and  1814,  Anna  Diadama, 
Philander  Seabury,  Franklin  Jefferson,  Armenius  Philadelphas ,  (whose 
second  and  third  wives  were  named  Orlima  and  Elura) ,  Almira  Melporaena, 
Marcus  Bonapart,  Pleiades  Arastarcua,  Victor  Millenlus,  Octavla 
Ammonia  and  lastly,  a  name  to  end  all  names.  Encyclopedia  Brlttannica. 
She  lived  unmarried  for  84  years. 

Newspaper  notices  were  often  amusing.  In  the  Commercial  Advertiser 
of  January  3rd,  1813,  Under  the  heading  "Unusual  Dispatch":  "Married 
at  Paris,  Kentucky  on  the  17th  ult.  Mr.  Ezekiel  Hopkins  of  Coneridge 
age  80  to  Miss  Mancy  Davis  of  that  place.  The  bridegroom  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  bride  for  the  first  time  about  2  o'clock  of  that  day, 
courted  and  obtained  her  consent  In  an  hour,  entered  Into  an  agroement 
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and.  had  it  ratified,  got  a  license,  produced  a  clergyman,  witnesses, 
etc.  and  the  harpy  couple  were  safely  moored  in  the  fair  haven  of 
conjugal  felicity  by  the  hour  of  four,  having  with  amazing  velocity 
completed  the  whole  business  in  two  hours. " 

Then  in  the  N.Y.  Evening  Post  for  June  21st,  1819:  -  (Imagine 
this  from  the  Post)  "At  Colchester,  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mark  Brown  to 
Miss  Rose  Walters,  after  a  courtship  of  35  years,  they  having  had 
fifteen  children  and  eight  grandchildren".  Then  it  added  in  brackets 
"It  really  was  high  time  for  the  old  couple  to  get  married". 

Gravestones  may  also  be  the  source  of  some  Joy.  0ne  near  Bedford, 
N.Y.  i 8  exquisitely  simple  "Here  Lies  Ada".  In  Westbrook.  Conn,  we 
have  "Billious  but  Pious".  In  Port  Edward,  N.Y.  on  the  grave  of  a 
sixteen  year  old  boy:  "Into  this  town  I  came  —  Reader  repent,  Thy  lot 
may  be  the  same". 

Old  wills  are  amusing  too.  Their  spelling  has  to  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  One  began  "Being  Antient  and  Crazy11,  I  thought  this 
was  peculiar  as  testators  usually  stressed  the  fact  that  they  were 
sane,  until  I  found  another  will  beginning  "Being  Antient  and  Crazy 
of  Body,  but  Sound  of  Mind". 

The  verbiage  of  wills  is  often  misunderstood  by  the  uninitiated. 

"My  now  wife"  is  often  mentioned.  Thin  doe3  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  the  testator  had  more  than  one  wife.  He  is  sirrply  providing  for 
the  fact  that  he  might  later  have  another  wife  and  so  is  providing  for 
the  wife  he  has  at  the  time  of  writing  the  will.  The  terms  Brother 
and  Sister  may  not  refer  to  any  blood  relationship  but  may  mean  brother 
or  sister  in  the  Church.  "Cousin"  may  merely  mean  a  near  relative  like 
a  nephew,  neice  or  even  an  uncle  or  aunt.  A  "Son-iD-law"  might  be 
and  often  was  Just  a  way  of  describing  a  step-son.  In  interpreting 
wills,  the  customs  of  the  time  must  be  taken  into  account.  Double 
dates  are  confusing  too  until  you  know  the  reson.  A  date  reading  23 

January,  1745/6  does  not  mean  that  the  writer  didn't  know  whether  the 

event  referred,  to  took  place  in  1745  or  1746.  It  maans  23  January, 
1745,  Old  Style  or  1859  New  Style.  In  1752  by  Act  of  Parliament  the 
first  of  the  year  was  changed  from  the  Old  Style  which  used  to  be 

March  25th  to  the  New  Style  making  the  first  of  the  year  begin  on 

January  1st.  So  any  dates  between  January  1st  and  March  25th  before 
1752  have  to  listed  under  the  two  years.  Tnis  custom  was  often  used 
even  before  tho  Act  was  passed  because  the  Catholic  Church  had  adopted 
the  new  calendar  eg  early  as  1582  and  Gem. any  in  1700.  England  and 
her  colonies  wc  re  the  last  to  change.  At  the  same  time  to  correct 
the  calendar  eleven  days  were  dropped  from  September  2nd  to  September 
14th.  In  other  words  September  2nd,  1852  became  September  14th. 

Thus  Washington's  birthday  is  now  celebrated  on  February  22nd,  although 
he  was  actually  born  on  February  11th,  Old  Style. 

This  accounts  for  a  Booming  discrepancy  of  eleven  daye  in  age  au 
given  at  death  on  old  tombotonec. 
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Business  Session  (Afternoon) 


MB.  PITMAN:  First  of  all  I  will  call  for  the  reports  of  officers  and 
commi ttees. 

Speakers  will  please  give  their  names  and  where  they  come  from. 

There  is  one  committee  we  don1 t  have  here;  we  should  have  a  committee 
to  determine  who  came  from  the  farthest  and  next  to  the  farthest  place. 

I  think  the  first  report  comes  from  the  hard-working  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Frank  Huntington.  He  has  worked  like  a  dog  for  five  years 
and  deserves  all  the  credit  the  Association  can  possibly  give  to  anybody. 
Frank,  will  you  make  your  report?  (applause) 

F.B.  HUNTINGTON:  Mr.  President  and  cousins,  the  report  which  I  will 
make  will  1»  in  two  sections.  (He  reads  the  secretary* s  report,  then 
the  treasurers  report.) 

In  offering  this  report  I  would  like  to  express  my  full  apprec¬ 
iation  for  all  of  the  cooperation  I  have  had.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Pitman, 
James,  Evelyn  and  the  vice-presidents,  Charles  E.  Huntington  and  Mrs. 
Annin.  They  have  been  very  helpful  and  very  courteous,  and  I  certainly 
appreciate  it. 

UR.  PITMAN:  I  would  like  to  hear  a  motion  accepting  the  report  of  the 
secretary  and  treasurer.  (Motion  is  made,  seconded  and  carried)  Now 
have  you  a  report  to  make  as  a  historian,  James? 

DR.  JAMES  L.  HUNTINGTON,  HISTORIAN:  During  the  past  several  years  I 

received  from  Frank  and  from  quite  a  number  of  members  of  the  family, 
and  some  who  were  not  members  of  the  Association,  communications  about 
members  of  tho  Huntington  tribe,  and  these  I  have  placed  on  file  for 
future  use.  I  didn* t  have  a  chance  to  do  any  really  active  work  on 
the  mass  of  material  that  was  turned  over  to  me  by  Cousin  Frances. 

121.  PITMAN:  I  would  like  to  say  that  at  Dr.  James*  house  he  has  very 

large  files  and  records  that  aren*  t  in  the  files,  collected  from 
various  sources.  I  have  seen  them,  but  have  not  gone  over  them  care¬ 
fully.  They  consist  of  corrections  to  the  Huntington  Memorial  and 
more  particularly  additions  bringing  it  down  to  date  or  filling  in 
gaps  not  filled  in  the  original  book,  because  at  that  time  they  didn* t 
havo  the  information.  It  is  our  hone  to  get  that  material  together 
and  publish  it  in  a  supplement  to  the  Memoirs.  The  cost  of  printing 
delays  uo,  but  we  hope  sometime  to  accumulate  enough  money  for  that, 
or  find  seme  wealthy  Huntington  to  be  an  angel*  There  are  other 
officers  who  havo  reports  to  make  -  I  think  we  should  hnvo  a  report 
from  Evelyn,  who  was  chairman  of  reunion  organi zation.  Havo  you  any¬ 
thing  to  say,  Evelyn? 

MRS.  HALPIK:  I  have  no  particular  report  to  make.  It  seems  as  though 
resolutions  wore  in  order  to  the  church. 
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MR.  PITMAN:  They  will  come  later  in  the  program.  As  you  yourself 

wrote  the  program,  you  will  probably  remember.  I  am  sure  the  resolu¬ 
tions  are  due. 

MRS.  HA1PIN:  I  might  say  there  were  83  people  for  luncheon  and  there 
will  be  70  for  dinner  tonight.  It  is  a  rather  small  turnout  when  you 
recall  the  seventh  reunion,  where  there  were  150  for  dinner. 

MR,  PITMAN:  I  think  that  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact 

that  this  is  a  one-day  and  not  a  dwo-day  meeting,  and  some  people  don1  t 
want  to  make  the  long  trip  for  a  one-day  affair.  The  reason  it  is  a 
one-day  affair  is  that  the  executive  committee  decided  the  expenses  of 
a  two-day  meeting  were  greater  than  was  warranted.  We  are  trying  to 
save  our  money  for  the  supplement  to  the  memoir. 

What  the  new  executive  committee  will  do,  I  don* t  know.  Is  there 
any  other  report  before  that  of  the  nominating  committee?  If  not,  a 
report  from  the  nominating  committee  is  in  order. 

W.  HUNTING-TON  THOMPSON:  Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  your  nominating 
committee,  and  in  agreement  with  the  other  two  members  of  the  committee, 
Reverend  George  Huntington  and  Mr.  Frank  Burdo  Huntington,  I  announce 
the  following  slate  of  candidates: 

President:  Mrs.  Evelyn  H.  Halpin  of  Washington  and  Norwich. 

First  Vice-President:  Mr.  Frank  Burdo  Huntington. 

Second  Vice-President:  Mr.  Darby  Wells  Huntington  of  Seattle, 

Washington. 

Third  Vice-president:  Miss  Theresa  R.  Robbins  of  Boston,  Ma68. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Katherine  Huntington  Annin  of 

Richmond,  Mass. 

Historian:  Mr.  Pitman,  our  president  for  the  last  five  years 

Assistant  Historian:  Dr.  James  L.  Huntington  of  Hadley,  Muse, 

Mr.  Frank  Huntington  wants  me  to  make  it  clear  to  the  meeting  that  he 
has  been  nominated  for  first  vice-president  at  my  request  and  not  his. 

He  is  willing  to  continue  his  service  to  help  the  Association,  and  does 
not  .wish  in  my  way  to  put  himself  forward.  From  what  I  have  heard  this 
morning  and  this  afternoon,  I  fully  believe  in  his  great  services  to 
the  Association,  and  I  am  sure  he  ought  to  be  first  vice-president.  I 
am  saying  that  with  many  others,  but  Mr.  Frank  Huntington  isn't  saying 
that  hiiaBelf. 

The  office  of  assistant  historian  is  not  provided  for  in  the  con¬ 
stitution,  but  we  have  had  an  assistant  historian  for  the  last  five  years 
In  view  of  the  amount  of  work  in  the  historian's  department,  it  is  unfair 
to  oxpect  one  peraon  to  take  the  full  reeponoibili ty. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Cousin  Frm  k  and  Cousin  Georg©  Huntington 
who  ion' t  bore  for  their  help  and  cooperation.  I  Iiavo  oeldom  nerved  on 
a  commit  tee  tho  monibero  of  which  wore  oo  far  apart.  Rev.  George 
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Huntington  was  in  Warm  Springs,  Georgia  during  the  time  we  were  working 
on  this  matter,  and  Frank  was  in  Evanston,  and  I  live  in  Pomfret.  I 
am  in  no  way  criticizing  Mr.  Pitman  for  appointing  a  committee  in  these 
places.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  we  had  to  depend  on  the  United 
States  mail,  and  we  did  our  best  to  he  businesslike.  I  think  my  two 
fellow-members  were  extremely  cooperative  and  patient,  and  I  wish  to 
thank  them  for  helping  me. 

MR.  PITMAN:  Mr.  Pitman  will  not  take  credit  or  discredit  for  appoint¬ 
ing  a  committee  so  far  apart.  That  was  done  by  the  executive  committee 
after  consultation.  Are  there  any  further  nominations  to  come  before 
the  meeting?  (no  answer)  If  not,  I  will  entertain  a  motion  that 
nominations  be  closed  and  the  secretary  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot. 

Is  there  a  motion  that  the  secretary  be  so  instructed? 

(So  moved  and  seconded) 

MR.  PITMAN:  You  havo  heard  the  motion.  All  those  in  favor  say  aye. 

(a  chorus  of  ayes) 

MR.  PITMAN:  Our  new  president  should  take  over.  Before  she  takes  over, 
there  is  just  one  resolution  I  would  like  to  make  sure  of.  That  is  a 
resolution  thanking  Evelyn  for  the  very  remarkable  work  she  has  done. 

She  has  devoted  practically  all  of  her  spare  time  for  the  past  four  or 
five  months  to  making  this  reunion  a  success,  with  the  innumerable 
details  that  never  entered  my  mind  until  I  came  up  against  them.  I 
would  like  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  perhaps,  instead  of  a  resolution, 
for  the  work  that  has  been  done. 

(A  rising  vote  of  thanks  if  given) 

If  someone  will  escort  Mrs.  Halpin  to  the  rostrum,  I  will  be  well 
pleased. 

MRS.  HALPIN:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  vote  of  appreciation.  I 
want  to  express  a  word  of  gratitude  to  my  committee.  Mrs.  Minot  Pitman 
has  been  very  good  about  arranging  for  the  dinner  tonight,  so  that  has 
been  off  my  shoulder s^irs6hrl stopher  Gallup,  Mr.  William  R.  Huntington 
of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Jean  Huntington  from  Washington  State  have  also 
helped  things  go  smoothly.  My  mother  has  been  especially  helpful  in 
considering  little  details;  if  it  were  not  for  her  thoughtfulness,  a 
great ‘many  things  would  have  been  unattended  to.  Dr.  Emily  Bidwell  has 
been  invaluable  today  in  handling  registrations.  James,  did  you  have 
a  chance  to  word  the  resolutions  to  the  church? 

JAMES:  More  or  less  in  my  head.  I  can* t  find  any  paper.  It  was  a 

casual  conversation.  (Laughter) 

MRS.  HALPIN!  I  sketched  out  sometning;  I  thought  that  we  did  wont  to 
express  our  appreciation  to  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Norwich 
for  the  une  of  the  church,  which  is  freshly  redecorated,  cool,  and  has 
ouch  a  serene,  peaceful  atmosphere.  This  is  a  suggestion: 

"Whereas  thece  80  persons  gathered  for  the  Huntington  R«unior, 
were  appreciative  of  the  dignity  and  serenity  of  the  First  Congregational 
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Church  of  Norwich,  and 

Whereas ,  we  are  gratefull  to  the  Officers  and  Congregation  of  the 
First  Church  for  permitting  us  to  .neet  in  the  church. 

Therefore  he  it  resolved,  that  those  attending  the  Eighth  Huntington 
Family  Reunion  extend  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  members  and  Pastor 
of  the  First  Congregat ional  Church  of  Norwich.  And 

Whereas,  those  assembled  for  this  the  occasion  of  the  Eighth  Huntington 
Family  Reunion  partook  liberally  of  a  delicious  luncheon,  which  was 
pronounced  one  of  the  best  church  luncheons  ever  served, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  our  gratitude  be  expressed  to  the  Ladies 
Croup  that  served  the  luncheon. M 

These  are  subject  to  rewording,  additions  or  alterations  as  you 

wish. 

MR.  ROSS  HUNTINGTON:  I  move  that  the  resolutions  be  accepted  as  read. 

DR.  JAMES  L.  HUNTINGTON:  Seconded,  and  may  I  add,  in  the  presence  of 
such  resolutions  presented  to  us  by  our  president,  it  would  hardly 
seem  necessary  to  have  a  committee  on  resolutions. 

MRS.  HALPIN:  There  was  a  motion  from  Miss  Helen  G.  Huntington.  She 
might  want  to  make  it  herself.  Would  you  care  to,  Miss  Huntington?  It 
concerns  the  next  reunion  and  is  on  the  subject  of  the  place. 

MISS  HELEN  G.  HUNTINGTON:  You  read  it. 

MRS.  HALPIN :  I  can* t  repeat  it  word  for  word,  but  she  says  that  she 
thinks  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  next  reunion  were  in  a  more  accessible 
spot  because  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  Norwich  by  train  or  bus,  and 
she  suggests  that  Indianapolis,  which  is  the  crossroads  of  America,  be 
the  scene  of  the  Ninth  Huntington  Family  Reunion.  You  can  tell  that 
she  is  from  Indianapolis.  I  do  think  that  we  should  give  consideration 
to  our  plans  for  the  Ninth  Reunion.  Do  you  wish  to  have  it  in  five 
years,  if  we  con  get  only  80  people  together?  And,  would  you  rather 
have  it  for  one  day  if  you  want  to  have  it,  or  go  back  to  the  two-day 
plan?  I  hope  you  will  express  yourselves  on  the  matter  now. 

MRS.  FOX:  I  think  since  it  only  comes  once  in  five  years,  we  should 
make  it  two  days. 

MRS.  HALPIN:  Mrs.  Fox  has  sug^eoted  that  a  two  day  reunion  makeB  it 

more  worth  while. 

MR.  PITMAN:  Let  those  who  favor  a  one-day  reunion  raise  hands. 

SOMEONE:  I  was  wondering  what  difference  it  would  make. 

FRANK  HUNTINGTON:  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  If  the 
mernborB  paid  for  their  lunches  and  dinners,  it  wouldn't  make  any 
dlfforonco,  but  if  wo  undertake  to  pay  for  the  luncheon  and  dinners,  I 
think  it  will  run  into  quito  a  little  money.  If  wo  do  as  we  did  today, 
pay  for  our  lunch  and  dinner,  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference  to  the 
Association. 
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MRS.  HALPIN:  The  expenses  now  are  the  printing  of  the  program,  the 
letters  of  announcement  and  the  reply  card,  a  contribution  or  gift 
to  the  church,  which  is  probably  no  more,  or  very  little  more,  for 
two  days  then  for  one, 

P.OSS  HUNTINGTON:  Regarding  the  location,  perhaps  we  could  poll  the 
Members  as  to  their  preference.  We  might  increase  our  attendance,  I 
was  wondering  if  we  could  have  a  poll  the  next  time  we  have  postal 
cards  sent  out  on  the  location,  because  if  enough  members  desire  a 
geographically  central  place,  it  might  be  a  more  successful  reunion. 

This  is,  I»m  sorry  to  say,  a  small  crowd. 

MRS,  HALPIN:  I  think  that*  s  a  good  suggestion.  Of  course  I  would 
be  rather  surprised  if  we  had  much  unanimity  unless  you  chose  four 
places  and  had  people  vote  for  them, 

WALTER  HUNTINGTON:  I  might  help  there.  I  think  Norwich  is  the  proper 
place,  and  I  come  from  one  of  the  farthest  states.  I  think  a  two  day 
meeting  would  be  a  fine  arrangement  as  the  people  who  came  from  so  far  - 
there  are  so  many  things  here  -  could  look  around.  There  are  lots  of 
things  in  this  area  of  interest  to  the  people.  This  is  the  foundation 
of  the  family. 

MR.  WILLIAM  HUNTINGTON:  I  just  wanted  to  put  in  a  word  in  support  of 
v,he  one-day  idea.  I  think  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  if  more  family 
unit 3  with  children  could  cone  to  the  reunion.  I  think  it1  s  quite 

difficult  to  organize  a  family  to  come  for  more  than  one  day,  in 

addition  to  the  expense  of  putting  them  up  at  night.  I  was  suggesting 
to  a  member  earlier  today  that  possibly  as  this  year  a  prize  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Person  coming  from  the  greatest  distance,  there  mi^it 

be  some  other  prizes,  such  as  one  for  the  largest  family  unit  that 

came  and  another  for  the  youngest  member,  and  possibly  another  for  the 
most  newly  married  couple,  for  instance.  As  for  location , would  Baybrook 
be  an  interesting  place? 

MRS.  HALPIN:  I  think  we  might  perhaps  suggest  that  as  one  of  the  three 
or  four  alternatives  for  another  meeting.  For  many  people,  Norwich 
has  been  a  familiar  scene  on  three  or  four  previous  occasions.  It  is 
pleasant  to  refresh  recollections  of  the  old  houses  and  the  principal 
spots  of  interest  here.  Perhaps  it  is  a  question  that  should  to  put 
up  to  the  entire  membership  when  the  date  for  the  next  reunion  draws 
near.  What  is  your  expression  preference  as  to  the  date  for  the  next 
reunion?  Next  year,  two  years,  five  or  ten  years  from  now?  We  should 
look  forward,  as  Dean  Chappell  said,  drawing  upon  the  substance  of  our 
ancestors,  to  plan  for  changes  that  are  inevitable.  Mrs.  FotT 

MRS.  FOX:  I  was  wondering  if  regional  reunions  for  those  who  could 
corne  from  around  here.  I  tliink  that  would  be  very  good,  once  a  year 
or  every  four  or  five  years.  Have  it  where  the  ancestors  started  from, 
like  Norwich.  Also,  it  seems  to  me  that  most  of  us  coning  from  a 
distance  have  to  spend  one  night  here.  I  know  I  do.  Those  who  were 
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near  by,  and  could  bring  more  of  their  families,  could  bring  the 
cnildren  for  the  day;  those  of  us  who  come  from  a  distance  could  stay 
overnight,  have  a  little  time  together  next  morning,  and  have  time  to 
look  around. 

VIES.  HALPIN!  We  tried  after  the  last  reunion  to  nave  luncheons  at 
the  anniversary  of  the  wedding  of  Margaret  Baret  and  Samuel  Huntington, 
our  forebears.  They  weren' t  very  successful.  There  was  one  in  New 
Haven,  I  had  one  in  Washington,  and  Christopher  Huntington  and  I  were 
the  only  two  who  came.  We  should  certainly  encourage  anyone  who  knows 
five  or  six  Huntingtons  in  the  neighborhood  to  try  to  stimulate  interest 
tne  Association  and  keep  it  alive. 

MISS  COLEY:  I  also  went  to  a  regional  gathering.  I  think  a  larger 
region,  like  a  state,  would  be  better.  Let  them  contact  each  other  and 
make  their  arrangements. 

MRS.  HALPIN:  That  is  something  that  the  committee  can  take  under  con¬ 
sideration.  I  think  we  probably  ought  to  have  an  executive  committee 
meeting  this  evening  for  tnose  of  us  who  are  here  after  the  dinner. 

This  matter  of  having  regional  meetings  will  need  some  guidance  from 
the  executive  committee,  because  it  would  mean  asking  a  person  who  could 
get  in  touch  with  people  in  their  own  neighborhood  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  luncheon  or  tea. 

MRS.  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  The  regional  plan  hasn'  t  proved  very  succ¬ 
essful  in  Washington,  and  I  feel  myself  we  should  come  back  here  at 
least  every  five  years,  to  some  place  in  this  region. 

MUS.  HALPIN:  I'm  glad  to  hear  an  expression  of  interest  in  a  reunion 

five  years  hence. 

DR.  JAMES  L.  HUNTINGTON:  It  seems  to  me  as  if  we  certainly  should  have 
another  meeting  in  five  years,  and  keep  up  the  tradition  that  has  worked 
so  well  in  the  past,  and  look  forward  to  a  reunion,  and  I  hope  very  much 
that  it  will  be  two  days.  I  think  one  reason  why  this  gathering  is  so 
small  is  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  for  only  one  day,  and  the 
argument  has  been  suggested  that  one  day  would  be  more  favorable  for  the 
children.  This  is  the  first  reunion  that  I  remember,  where  there  wereh* t 
more  children.  At  previous  reunions  we  have  had  ten  or  fifteen  children. 
I'm  sorry  to  say  I  don't  see  many  you  could  call  children,  here  today. 

I  think  wo  should  plan  a  two  day  meeting  if  we  have  dinner  at  night. 

The  fact  you  stated  that,  while  there  were  80  at  luncheon  today,  there 
are  only  going  to  be  70  at  dinner  tonight,  shows  that  a  number  of  people 
feel  they  have  to  get  home  tonight.  If  it  was  a  two-day  affair,  I 
think  that  they  would  make  plans  and  say  they  would  snend  the  night. 

Next  morning  wo  could  have  m other  gathering,  perhaps  put  off  the  business 
meeting  until  then.  As  you  see,  the  program  as  outlined  is  not  going 
to  be  carried  out  in  full,  because  the  hour  is  waxing  late.  I  think  a 
two-day  program  is  much  easier  to  plan  for.  If  this  gathering  doesn't 
Imve  authority  to  speak  for  the  Association,  then  we  could  depend  on 
the  mails. 
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MRS.  HALPIN:  (To  someone)  Your  hand  was  up. 


192781S 

ME.  HUNTINGTON  THOMPSON:  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  whether  we  care  or  whether  we  don’  t.  There  is  a  man  here  from 
Cape  Brecon;  it  was  worthwhile  to  him.  Another  man  came  from  the  West 
Coast  and  spoke  with  enthusiasm.  Then  the  mother  of  one  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  vice-president  wrote  an  enthusiastic  letter  to  me  from  Seattle 
about  her  son1 steins  vice-president.  If  the  rest  of  us  around  here  in 
New  England  and  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  Coast  cannot  get  that  enthus¬ 
iasm,  such  as  Professor  Ellsworth  Huntington  had,  and  that  you  have  had 
(to  Mrs.  Halpin)  and  some  others  here  have  had,  I  think  we'd  better 
close  up.  Let’s  make  up  our  minds  to  be  really  interested  in  making 
these  gatherings  worthwhile,  and  have  the  substance,  or,  otherwise,  I 
tliink  there  should  be  a  resolution  passed  right  here  and  now  closing 
ana  dissolving  the  Association.  That’s  a  strong  note,  but.  .  .. 

MRS,  HALPIN:  Mr.  Howard  Huntington,  what  is  your  expression? 

MR,  HOWARD  HUNTINGTON*  I'm  very  thankful  that  we  seem  to  be  on  the 
subject  of  meeting  two  days  instead  of  one.  This  is  a  small  gathering, 
but  they  are  interested.  I  tnink  in  organizations  across  the  country, 
those  with  the  proper  and  real  interest  and  enthusiasm  meet  more  than 
sporadically  every  five  years.  I  think  that  my  wife,  Anna  Huntington, 
has  a  very  good  suggestion,  that  we  not  only  meet  for  two  days,  but 
agree  to  come  back  more  often,  every  three  years,  as  a  compromise.  Is 
chere  a  motion  in  order? 

MRS.  HALPIN:  Yes. 

MR.  HOWARD  HUNTINGTON:  In  order  to  put  it  in  concrete  form  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  I  would  like  to  move  we  have  a  meeting  every  three  years  and 

that  it  be  for  two  days. 

MR.  FRANK  HUNTINGTON:  Madam  president,  I  simply  wane  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  constitution  prescribes  that  the  reunion  shall  be 
once  in  five  years.  If  that  motion  is  considered,  I  think  there  should 
be  added  sometning  to  the  effect  that  the  constitution  is  being  amended. 

MRS.  HALPIN:  Tiank  you. 

MR.  FRANK  HUNTINGTON:  I  want  to  put  myself  on  record  immediately  as 
heartily  in  favor  of  what  Cousin  Howard  has  said.  I  think  three  years 
would  be  better  than  five.  I  have  merely  quoted  from  the  const!  tutiOt, 

MR,  WILLIAM  HUNTINGTON:  I  woulu  like  to  make  a  revision  of  rry  former 

remarks  about  the  time,  and  make  the  suggestion  possibly  to  add  a 

meeting  that  began  in  the  morning  or  at  noon  of  the  first  day  and 
ended  after  lunch  the  second  day,  that  would  perhaps  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  to  allow  lar.iiies  to  stay  one  night.  If  you  start  at  nine-thirty, 
you  have  to  stay  the  ni  ;ht  before,  and  you  mi  ;ht  solve  the  problem  of 
coning' rind  going,  and  at  the  onroo  time,  extend  the  period  of  fellowship 
which  so  many  of  us  appreciate. 
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MRS.  HALPIN:  That  has  been  characteristic  of  previous  meetings. 

LIEUTENANT  HUNTING-TON:  I  have  been  thinking,  if  we  could  perhaps 

meet  every  three  years,  if  a  person  couldn't  make  it  in  three,  they 
could  niake  it  in  six.  Then  probably  every  other  meeting  would  be  on  a 
grand  scale  for  persons  coming  from  a  distance.  Those  who  came  every 
three  years  would  keep  the  Association  more  alive. 

MR.  PITMAN:  If  you  make  a  change,  you  could  have  it  every  third  and 

fifth  year  -  keep  your  fifth  year,  and  ha\e  it  the  third  yBar  after  the 
fifth  year;  or  you'd  have  to  amend  the  constitution.  Does  anybody  here 
now  know  what  is  necessary  to  amend  the  constitution  for  that  extra 
meeting? 

MRS.  HALPIN:  I  thought  that  you  were  a  lawyer. 

MR.  PITMAN:  I  am,  but  not  to  amend  constitutions. 

SOMEONE:  It  just  comes  to  my  mind  that  we  shouldn't  amend  the  con¬ 

stitution  until  this  is  tried  once  to  see  how  it  works  out. 

MRS.  HALPIN:  Well,  I  think  of  course,  we  all  could  vote  on  the  motion; 

I  see  it's  a  little  bit  after  five.  If  anyone  wants  to  see  the  old 
houses,  we  will  have  to  break  up  soon.  Is  there  more  discussion  on 
the  motion  that  we  meet  every  third  year? 

MR,  HOWARD  HUNTINGTON:  Isn't  it  true  that  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
means,  we  shall  meet  at  least  every  five  years? 

MRS.  HALPIN:  I  haven't  read  it  in  so  long .  Mr.  Pitman, 

MR.  PITMAN:  I  say  le&ve  the  constitution  as  it  is  and  agree  at  thlg 
meeting  to  nave  an  extra  meeting,  not  called,  for  by  the  constitution. 

The  constitution  doesn' t  forbid  it.  We  can  recommend  or  order  the 
executive  committee  to  have  a  meeting  in  the  third  year  after  every 
fifth  year,  so  you  don't  change  from  five  years,  but  you  can  add  the 
extra  meeting.  I  would  make  a  motion  tliat  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Association  be  instructed  to  do  their  best  to  have  a  meeting  either 
the  second  or  third  year  after  the  regular  fifth  year  called  for  by 
the  constitution. 

SOMEONE:  I  second  the  motion. 

MRS.  HALPIN:  Would  it  not  be  sufficient  for  us  to  limit  our  discussion 

to  the  matter  of  the  next  three  years  without  necessarily  sneaking  for 
the  future  decades? 

MR.  PITMAN!  I  will  amend  my  resolution  to  state  simply  that  the  next 
meeting  snail  bo  two  or  three  years  from  now  and  in  addition  to  the 
regular  fiftn  year  reunion  nerenl'ter. 
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SOMEONE!  An  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  next  reunion  he  held 
either  two  or  three  years  hence  as  determined  by  the  executive  committee, 

ME.  PITMAN I  If  the  second  to  my  motion  will  accept  that  ob  an  amend¬ 
ment,  I  will  accept  it  gladly. 

LIEUTENANT  HUNTINGTON!  It  may  be  because  of  war  conditions  that  an 
alternate  choice  of  second  or  third  years  seems  to  me  something  that 
would  be  very  wise.  Things  may  quiet  down  or  pick  up,  and  if  the 
committee  could  choose,  it  would  make  it  easier  for  us. 

MRS.  HALPINl  Will  you  restate  the  motion,  Howard? 

HOWARD  HUNTINGTON!  Thar  the  next  meeting  of  our  Association  at  the 
national  level,  not  at  the  regional  leve,  be  a  two-day  meeting  and  that 
it  be  three  years  from  now  instead  of  five,  conditions  permitting. 

MES.  HALPIK!  Do  you  all  understand  the  motion,  that  it  shall  be  a  two- 
day  reunion  and  it  shall  be  held  two  or  three  years  hence,  in  1954  or 
1955,  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive  committee?  If  you  will  all 
give  a  show  of  hands...,  those  in  favor  of  the  motion?  (counts)  Those 
opposed?  I  should  say  the  motion  was  carried. 

That  takes  care  of  the  next  reunion.  Are  there  other  questions 
that  anyone  wishes  to  bring  before  the  floor?  Mrs.  Pox? 

MES.  FOX?  As  to  people  interested  in  bringing  their  children,  I  was 
wondering  if  you  could  have  a  program  for  the  children.  I  think  parents 
reading  the  program  would  think  the  children  wouldn*  t  be  interested. 

If  we  want  to  add  young  people,  we  should  have  something  that  wouldnj t 
be  much  work,  but  was  constructive,  along  the  lines  of  Dean  Chappell* s 
talk.  Perhaps  there  should  be  a  brief  meeting  for  reports  and  making 
people  feel  they  had  more  part  and  pleasure  in  it;  I  though  possibly 
something  of  that  kind  could  possibly  be  worked  into  our  next  program. 

MES.  HALPINl  I  think  it  is  very  true  that  entertainment  or  provisions 
for  children  would  be  an  incentive  for  people  to  bring  their  young  fry, 

Mr.  Damon:  I  wonder  if  a  two-day  meeting  late  in  September  when  the 

weather  was  more  propitious  irould  bring  a  larger  attendance.  People 
could  leave  Friday  afternoon,  get  here  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  get 
back  to  their  duties,  including  children  at  school. 

MES.  HALPIN!  That  is  a  very  good  suggestion.  All  of  the  reunions  in 
this  century  have  been  held  during  the  latter  part  of  August  with  ths 
idea  that  it  was  before  the  children  would  have  to  go  back  to  school, 

MRS.  ANNIN t  As  I  remember  ihe  discussions  in  the  executive  committee 
about  a  date  for  this  reunion,  I  think  we  all  considered  it  a  rather 
important  fact  that  in  August  the  people  who  came  from  far  away  could 
plan  ahead  to  have  their  whole  vacation.  I  imagine  all  of  you  who  come 
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any  distance  are  aware  of  that  fact  -  it  could  come  in  a  two  weeks* 
vacation. 

EDITH  GROVES:  (from  Alaska)  In  regard  to  people  who  come  quite  a 

way,  to  me,  if  it  was  a  week  earlier  it  wpuld  he  more  convenient,  fe 
need  to  keep  in  mind  the  school  date.  Whan  you  plan  a  place  of  reunion, 
we  think  it*s  nice  to  he  in  the  area  involved  in  our  early  hi  story, 
hut  we  should  also  consider  accomodations.  We  didn*t  know  Norwich  was 
so  small  and  we  didn*t  know  there  would  he  no  accomodations.  I  think 
that*  s  something  to  keep  in  mind  when  you  are  picking  your  spot. 

LIEUTENANT  HUNTINGTON:  I  suggest  a  motion  of  thanks  to  Mr,  Raymond 

Case,  who  escorted  us  through  the  cemetery.  I  certainly  appreciated 
that  greatly. 

MRS.  HALPIN:  Would  you  wish  to  phrase  a  resolution? 

LIEUTENANT:  Oh  yes.  -  Members  of  the  Association  who  toured  through 
the  cemetery  desire  to  express  their  great  appreciation  to  Mr,  Raymond 
B.  Case  for  his  kindness  in  taking  us  on  such  an  interesting  tour. 

MRS.  HALPIN!  All  those  in  favor?  (all  are) 

* 

Is  there  other  business  to  bring  before  the  group  now?  (no  answer) 
Well,  it  looks  as  if  we  coulu  disperse  for  sightseeing,  fe  shall  re¬ 
convene  at  six- thirty  at  the  Norwich  Inn  for  dinner.  At  that  time 
prizes  will  he  awarded  to  the  person  who  came  from  the  farthest  and 
next  farthest  place. 


The  editors  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Theresa  Leary  of  Norwich,  Conn, 
for  her  stenographic  services  at  the  Reunion  and  Mrs.  Margaret  McGarry, 
Landovor  Hills,  Md.  for  preparing  the  Proceedings  for  duplication. 
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Report  of  me  Secretary,  as  of  August  27th.  1952  -  8th,  Reunion. 


Tn&  last  reunion  of  the  Huntington  Family  Association  was  held  at 
Hadley,  Massachusetts,  on  August  22nd  and  23rd,  1947.  The  six  elective 
offices  provided  for  in  our  consi ti tution  were  duly  filled  on  August 
23rd  "by  the  elections  of  Mr.  H.  Minot  Pitman,  President;  Mrs.  f.S. 

Annin,  1st,  Vice-President;  Mrt .  Charles  Ellsworth  Huntington,  2nd  Vice- 
President;  Mre.  Francis  Cleaveland  Huntington,  3rd  Vice-President;  Dr. 
James  Lincoln  Huntington,  Historian,  and  Mr.  Frank  B.  Huntington, 

Secretary- Treasurer.  It  was  also  proposed,  in  line  with  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  James  L.  Huntington,  that  an  Assistant  Historian  he  appointed, 
with  standing  as  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  a 
motion  to  that  effect  was  duly  carried  and  Mrs.  H.A.  H&lpin  was  appointed 
to  the  post.  Each  of  the  officers  so  chosen,  six  by  election  and  one 
by  appointment,  served  their  full  terms  throughout  the  past  five  years, 
which  was  somewhat  unusual  in  the  light  of  past  experience.  In  view  of 
the  generally  expressed  desire  of  many  members,  that  the  1915  Memoir 
be  brought  down  to  date,  I  recommend  that  the  same  procedure  be  followed 
in  respect  to  an  Assistant  Historian.  In  the  expressed  opinions  of 
many  of  our  members,  a  Memoir,  supplemental  to  ode  issue  of  1915,  is 
&  highly  desirable  andmost  essential  enterprise.  Such  an  issue  would 
presently  involve  the  raising  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  and  a  vast 
amount  of  research  and  effort.  At  our  last  reunion,  three  small  pledges 
were  made  and  $12.00  in  contributions  were  received.  During  the  terns 
of  office  of  your  present  Executive  Committee,  eight  meetirgs  of  that 
body  were  held,  one  at  Richmond,  Massachusetts,  one  at  Hamden,  Connect¬ 
icut,  two  at  Stonington,  Connecticut  and  four  at  Bronxville,  New  York, 
all  at  residence  of  members  of  the  committee,  and  all  without  expense 
to  the  association.  Minutes  of  these  meetings  will  be  found  in  the 
files.  Principally  discussed  were  (a)  the  objects  of  the  association, 

(b)  the  issue  of  newsletters,  of  which  there  have  been  five,  (c)  ft 
contribution  for  the  restoration  of  the  plaque  on  Governor  Huntington* ■ 
tomb,  ( d)  a  donation  toward  a  fund  for  the  creation  of  a  room  at  Yale 
University  in  memory  of  our  deceased  Honorary  President,  Ellsworth 
Huntington,  (e)  steps  to  be  taken  toward  the  underwriting  and  publications 
of  a  supplemental  Memoir,  (f)  a  1952  reunion,  to  conform  to  Article  V 
of  our  Constitution,  (g)  losses  and  gains  in  membership,  and  other 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  good  of  the  association.  On  August  22nd, 

1947  your  previous  Secretary*  s  report  recorded  a  total  membership  of 
284,  mado  up  of  152  annual  and  132  life  members.  During  the  last  five 
years,  our  losses  through  death,  resignations,  and  nonpayment  of  dues 
have  aggregated  62,  whils  additions  to  roll  have  totaled  91,  leaving 
the  strength  of  the  organization  today  at  a  total  of  313,  a  net  gain 
of  29.  By  classes,  the  membership  now  consists  of  1  honorary,  158 
annual,  and  154  life  members.  During  my  terra  of  office,  and  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  my  successor  in  office,  no  letters  or  papers 
reaching  me  have  been  destroyed ,  and  the  files  I  am  now  turning  over 
will  be  found  to  contain  all  communications  received  and  dispatched. 
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Report  of  the  Treasurer,  as  of  August  27th,  1952  -  8th  Reunion 


Consolidated  Statement  of  Cash  Transactions  from  7th  to  8th  Reunion 


This  summary  covers  the  entire  period  from  August  15th,  1947  to 
August  27th,  1952,  and  records  all  receipts  and  disbursements  made 
during  that  interval  by  the  previous  Treasurer,  his  Disbursing  Agent 
and  the  present  incumbent,  Frank  B.  Huntington. 

Cash  on  hand  August  15th,  1947,  deposited 

with  the  Cargill  Tmist  Co.  of  Putnam,  Conn. 


Checking  account  ----------  $926.03 

Savings  account  ----------  562,88 

Total - $1,488.91 

Cash  receipts  from  all  sources  -  -  -  $3,229.86 

Total  to  account  for  --------  $4,718.77 


Cash  disbursements  for  all  purposes  -  $2,780.93 

Balances  on  hand  August  27,  1952,  on  deposit 
with  The  Oconomowoc  National  Bank, 

Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin. 


Checking  account  --------  —  $457.85 

Savings  account  -  -  ------  $1,479.99 

Total -  $1,937.84 


The  sources  of  cash  receipts 

The  purposes  of  expenditures 

Registrations  at 

o 

Expenses  7th  Reunion 

$1,156.94 

7th  Reunion 

$  486.00 

Proceedings  7th  Reunion 

624.20 

Contributions  for 

First  Church,  Hadley 

25.00 

next  Memoir 

12.00 

Refunds  by  Previous  Treas 

10.50 

Proceeds  of  sales 

Disbursing  Agent's  Comp. 

13.90 

Huntington  Family  in  Am.  6.00 

Stationary  &  'Printing 

150.80 

After  Three  Centuries 

26.00 

Stamped  envelopes .Postage 

119.55 

4th  &  5th  Reunions 

10.00 

Stenographic  work 

101.67 

6th  Reunion 

1.50 

Newsletters 

202.43 

7th  Reunion 

249.05 

Telegrams,  Telephones, 

1915  Memoirs 

188.65 

express,  cartage, 

13.35 

Initiation  fees 

79.00 

Expenses  Historian  and 

Life  memberships 

755.00 

Custodian  of  Members. 

9.78 

Annual  dues 

1,384.00 

Gov.  Huntington' e  tomb  plaque  50.00 

Interest  on  bank 

Ellsworth  Huntington  Room 

200.00 

deposl to 

32. 66 

Membership  lists 

27.41 

$  3,229.86 

Bank  service  charges 

0.30 

8th  Reunion  announcements 

 75.10 

$2,780.93 

Two  copies  of  our  depository* e  certification  of  the 

amounts  of  four  checking  and  savings  account  balances 

are  available. 
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Ab  of  this  date,  49  members  are  delinquent  in  the  payment  of 
their  dues  and  owe  a  total  of  $307.00.  Those  members  who  have  been 
delinquent  during  the  entire  five  year  period,  and  there  axe  14  of 
them,  have  received  a  total  of  23  collection  bills.  No  pressure  has 
been  employed  but  such  bills  have  usually  been  endorsed,  "please 
respond  -  thanks".  Resignations  that  have  reached  us  have  generally 
been  without  payment  of  delinquent  dues.  The  services  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Bove,  an  officer  of  the  Cargill  Trust  Oo.  of  Putnam,  Connecticut,  who 
acted  as  Disbursing  Agent  for  my  predecessors,  were  discontinued  upon 
my  recommendation.  He  received  an  annual  compensation  of  $40.00. 

During  my  term  of  office  it  will  be  noted  that  I  have  built  up  our 
savings  account  from  $562.98  to  the  sum  of  $1,479.99.  The  purposes  of 
this  were,  (a)  to  increase  our  meagre  interest  income,  and  (b)  to 
segregate  the  funds  received  from  the  sale  of  life  memberships  from 
our  checking  and  operating  accounts.  Slight  attention  seems  to  have 
been  paid,  in  earlier  years,  to  that  requirement  of  our  Constitution 
which  stipulates;  - 

MThe  income  only  of  life  membership  fees  shall  be 
used  for  current  expenses  of  the  Association. M 

Our  register  of  life  members  is  usually  overstated  and  is  not 
as  dependable  as  that  of  annual  members  for  the  reason  that  the  former 
do  not  receive  yearly  bills  and  we  lack  current  advices  of  deaths. 
Presently,  our  roll  includes  151  life  members,  of  which  132  paid  the 
old  fee  of  $10.00.  Six  of  these  voluntarily  sent  an'aditional  $15.00 
to  build  up  their  memberships  from  the  old  to  the  new  rate  and  one 
sent  an  additional  $10.00.  I  placed  no  restrdnt  upon  these  generous 
impulses.  Based  upon  these  figures  our  life  membership  fund  should  now 
total  $1,895.00.  I  recommend  that  it  be  built  up  to  it* b  budgetary 
strength  and  so  maintained.  The  mandatory  requirement  of  our  Constit¬ 
ution  is  a  prudent  safeguard. 

The  assets  of  the  association  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  and  the 
custodians  thereof,  are  as  follows;  - 

Descriptions  In  the  Custody  of 

$1,937.84  of  cash,  all  on  deposit  with 

The  Oconomowoc  National  Bank,  The  Secretary-Treasurer 

Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin.  Tangible, 

$307.00  annual  dues  against  49  members.  Delinquent  members 

Intangible 

Approximately  102  -1915  Memoirs  The  President,  2nd  Vice- 

President,  and  Historian 
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A  number  of  volumes  of  "After 
Three  Centuries" 


2nd  Vice-President 


A  number  of  volumes  of  "The 

Huntington  Family  in  America"  Cannot  say 


Proceedings  of  1947  and  earlier 

reunions  Historian 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Frank  B.  Huntington 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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EVENING-  MEETING 


Dinner  was  served  at  the  Norwich  Inn.  Afterward  prizes  were 
awarded  to  the  three  persons  who  came  from  farthest  away  to  the 
Reunion.  They  were  a  copy  of  the  Huntington  Genealogical  Memoir  of 
1915,  to  Miss  Edith  Groves  of  Farmington,  Calif,  and  Mt.  Edgecombe, 
Alaska,  and  copies  of  MAfter  Three  Centuries'*  to  Mr.  Walter  Huntington 
of  Mapleton,  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Jean  Huntington,  Castle  Rock,  Washington, 
since  both  name  about  the  same  distance. 

The  principal  event  of  the  e/ening  was  a  fascinating,  informal 
talk  by  Dr.  James  L.  Huntington  about  the  scenes  and  furnishings  of 
"Forty  Acres"  shown  on  beautiful  lantern  slides. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  HUNTINGTON 


Abbott,  Mrs.  Mae 

701  S.  Keystone  Ave. , 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Adams,  Mrs.  John 

198  Court land  Ave. , 
Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Allender,  Nanine  W. 

Box  #3755, 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Annin,  Mrs.  William  S. 
Sabine  Farm, 

Richmond,  Mass. 

Auer8wald,  William 
2111  E.  26th  St.  , 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

Baker,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 

22  Arlington  St., 
Northampton,  Maos. 

Baker,  Louioe  Burnell 
149  Minerva  St. , 
Derby,  Conn. 

Barrie,  Mrs.  Frank 
374  Washington  St.  , 
Norwichtown,  Conn. 


FAMILY  ASSOCIATION 

Barrington,  Samuel  H. 

3D  3, 

Norristown,  Pa. 

Belcher,  Mrs.  Claries  R. 

843  Magnolia  Ave.  , 

Long  Beach  13,  Calif. 

Belcher,  Mr.  Harold  B. 

1215  W.  15th  St.  , 

Long  Beach  6,  Calif. 

Bidwell, .Mrs.  E. A. 

17  Bliss  Place, 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Bidwell,  Miss  Emily  Huntington 
17  Bliss  Place, 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Bledsoe,  Mr.  Anthony  H. 

1419  Grove  St., 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

Bledsoe,  Huntington  P. 

3944  Alameda  St., 

San  Diego,  Calif, 

Bonnett,  Leland  B. 

32  Harbor  Lane , 

Brooklyn  9,  N.y. 
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Bottonley,  Mrs.  William  A. 
F&irview  Ave. ,  R.F.D.#2, 
Marlboro,.  Conn. 

Bowers,  Mrs.  H.S, 

RFD  #2 

Willimantic,  Conn. 

Brennier,  Thomas  S. 

Box  #32,  Clear  Lake  Oaks 
Clear  Lake  Co,  Calif. 

Brewster,  Margaret  H. 

2503  W„  McGrow, 

Seattle  3,  Wash. 

Bright,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  H. 
109  W.  Liberty  St. , 

Rome,  N.Y. 

Bright,  Thomas  C. 

109  W.  Liberty  St., 

Rome,  N.Y. 

Browne,  Miss  Ann  P. 

Glen  Knoll, 

Washington,  Conn. 

Card,  Joseph  Young 
Cards  ton , 

Alberta,  Canada 

Carls  ton,  Mrs.  Ida  Bird 
1209  Robertson  Way, 
Sacramento  18,  Calif. 

Chappell,  Miss  Marion 
57‘Fair  Harbor  Place, 

New  London,  Conn. 

Chesebrough,  Miss  Florence  J. 
Otsego  School, 

Edmeston,  N.Y. 

Clark,  Rev.  Alden  H. 

56  Leighton  Rd. , 

Wellenley,  Maao. 

Clark,  John  M. 

41  Wright  St. , 

Westport,  Conn. 


Clark,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  L. 
15  West  View  Rd. , 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Clarke,  Chester  N. 

463  Allen  St.  , 

Syracuse  10,  N.Y. 

Clarke,  Miss  Martha  H. 

60  W.  Broad  St., 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Clyde,  Hannah  M. 

391  East  2  South, 
Springville,  Utah. 

Cody,  Mrs.  Eliza  Jane  Shear 
1060  D.  St.  , 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Coe,  Sben 

Box  40A  River  Rd. 

Madera,  Calif. 

Coe,  Sister  Mary  Celine 
St.  Mary1  s  Academy, 

3300  W.  Slauson  Ave. , 

Los  Angeles  43,  Calif. 

Coe ,  Roger  M. 

3662  Fairway  Blvd. , 

Los  Angeles  43,  Calif. 

Coe,  Willard  F. 

1650  N.  Amalfi  Dr. , 
Pacific  Palisades,  Calif. 

Cole,  Francis  W. 

730  Main  St.  , 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Coley,  Mias  Mary  H. 

339  White  St.  » 

Waterville,  N.Y. 

Cook,  Mro.  Thomas  0. 

184  E.  75th  St.  , 

New  York,  N.Y. 

(  or  Kingston,  N.J. ) 

Corey,  Mrs.  Mary  H. 

85  Far low  Road, 

Nowton,  Mass. 
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Cropley,  Chapman 
974  Tenth, 

Areata,  Humboldt  Co.,  Calif. 

Currey,  Mrs.  Edith  H. 

656  Clinton  Avo.  , 

Fresno,  Calif. 

Currey,  Mr.  R.  Granville 
3  Pooks  Hill  Rd.  , 

Bethesda,  Md. 

Cutler,  The  Rev.  Wolcott 
St.  John*s  Rectory, 

41  Monument  Square, 

Charlestown,  Mass. 

Dalton,  Sandra 

11  N.  Osborne  Ave . , 

Margate  City,  N.J. 

Dalton,  Dr.  Simon  E. 

Surrey  Ave. , 

Ventnor  City,  N.J. 

Damon,  George  H. 

237  Garnett  Dr. , 

Chevy  Chase  15,  Md. 

Damfcn,  ,Mr.  &  Mrs;  Theron  J. 

23  Waconah  Rd. 

Worcester  5,  Mass. 

Davies,  Mrs.  Florence  H. 

500  Washington  Rd. , 

Gross©  Point  30,  Mich. 

Deckert,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Virginia 
Star  Route. , 

Silver  Lake,  Cowlitz  Co.  Wash. 

Doming,  Mrs.  Anna  H. 

38  Kildeer  Rd. , 

Hamden,  Conn. 

Dickinson,  Beatrice  H. (Mrs. Robin  H. ) 
711  -  6th, 

Prosser,  Wash. 

Dimon,  George  H. 

13  Cottage  Place, 

Katonah,  N.Y. 


Donaldson,  Mr.  Austin  S. 

3924  Prospect  St., 
Kensington,  Md. 

Donaldson,  Rev.  George  H. 

411  Greenmount  Ave. , 
Cliffside,  N.J. 

Doremus,  Mrs.  William  R, 

204  Church  St.  , 

Boon  ton,  N.J. 

Dwight,  Mrs.  Giarles  F. 

228  3rd  Ave.  No. , 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

Dwight ,  Mrs.  William 
26  Lexington  Ave.  , 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Eddy,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  &  Sons 
511  10th  St.  , 

Springfield,  Oregon 

Eristoff,  Mrs.  Anne 
514  E.  89th  St. , 

New  York  28,  N.Y. 

Fenn,  Rev.  Dan  H. 

728  N.  Olson  Ave. , 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Feuss,  Elizabeth  H. 

3556  79th, 

Jackson  Heights,  N.Y.  N.Y. 

Fitch,  Mrs.  Arthur  E. 

25  Central  St. , 

Palmer,  Mass. 

Fitch,  Winchester 
"Hillgate", 

Lakeville,  Conn. 

Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  John 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  N.Y. 

Fletcher,  Mre.  Samuel  A. 

165  Walden  St. , 

Wost  Hartford  7,  Conn. 
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Flint,  Mrs.  Weston  B. 

27  Windsor  Ed. , 

Wellesley  Hills  82,  Mass. 

Fax,  Mrs.  John  F. 

501  No.  12th  St. , 

New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

Frye,  Mrs.  Robert 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gallup,  Mrs.  Christopher  M. 
Chri sways, 

North  Stoningtcn,  Conn. 

Gates,  Mrs.  Edmund  J. 

339  White  St. , 

Waterville,  N.Y. 

Gilchrist,  Huntington 
(1235  Park  Ave. ,  N.Y.) 
American  Embassy, 
Brussels,  Belgium. 

Gilchrist,  John  M. 

286  E.  Sidney  Ave.  , 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Grove  s ,  Edi th  M . 

Ekrmington,  Calif, 

Groves,  E.uth  A.  Huntington 
Farmington,  Calif. 

Gruelling,  Mrs.  Ernest 
402  Main  St.  , 

Medfield,  Mass. 

Guild,  Wilbur  D. , 

Rte,  1,  Box  112, 

Raymond,  Wash. 

Gulliver,  Robert  H. 

1404  West  St.  , 

Trenton  8,  N.J. 

Halpin,  Mrs.  Howard  A. 

2722  73rd  PI.  , 
Hyattsville,  Md. 


Hammond,  Mrs.  Girard 
18  Audley  End.  , 
Eggertsville,  N.Y. 

Hawkins,  Mrs.  James  Homer 
R.F.D.  #1, 

Williman tic,  Conn. 

Heath,  Laura  C. 

205  W.  Pine  St.  , 

Rawlins,  Wyo. 

Heilman,  Mrs.  Helen  H. 

2938  Magnolia  St., 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Henry,  Bayard, 

c/o  Snowden  Henry, 
Llewellyn  Park, 

West  Orange,  N.J. 

Henry,  Mrs.  Bayard 
Laughlin  Lane, 

Chestnut  Hill. , 
Philadelphia  18,  Pa. 

Henry,  Snowden 
Llewellyn  Park, 

West  Orange,  N.J. 

Hensley,  Dorothy  H. 

305  Rocky  Ford  St., 

Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 

Hogan,  Mr.  William  J. 

St.  AlbanB  School, 
Washington  16,  D.  C. 

Holman,  Rufus  C. 

2116  S.  W.  Montgomery  Dr., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Efudnut,  Mrs.  William  ri. 

11  Languor  thy  Rd.  , 
Northampton,  Mass, 

Hudson,  Mrs.  Anna  Huntington 
259  Brooklyn  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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Hutchison,  Mrs.  Wm,  J. 

4704  Wilson  Ave. , 

Fresno  4,  Calif, 

Huntington,  Mrs.  Alice  J. 
Wapato,  R.  F.  D.  #1,  Wash. 

i ' 

Huntington,  Mrs.  Alva 
1721  S.S.  35th  Place, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Huntington,  Mra*  Andre*  B, 

192  Round  Hill  Rd. , 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

Huntington,  Andrew  S. 

156  Round  Hill  Rd. , 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

Huntington,  Miss  Antoinette  B. 
515  Franklin  St. , 

Wausau,  Wise. 

Huntington,  Arria  S, 

23  John  St.  , 

Providence,  R.I, 

Huntington,  Rear  Admiral  A.  F. 
107  Parks ide  Drive, 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Huntington,  Baldwin  0. 
Huntington  Natl.  Bank, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Huntington,  Miss  Belle 
187  Madison  St. , 

Brooklyn  16,  N.Y. 

Huntington,  Benjamin  L. 

6  Lincoln  Ave. , 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Huntington,  Carlton  R. 

405  Pine  St. , 

Kelso,  Wash. 

Huntington,  Mr.  Carroll  A. 

19  Boulder  Rd. , 

Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 


Huntington,  Miss  Catharine  S. 
66  Pinckney  St. , 

Boston  14,  Mass. 

Huntington,  Mrs.  Ch&nning  M. 
132  Platt  Ave. , 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Huntington,  Charles  A.  Jr. 
R.F.D.  72. , 

Windsor,  Conn. 

Huntington,  Charles  C. 

2500  Hen thorn  Rd. , 

Upper  Arlington, 

Columbus  12,  Ohio. 

Huntington,  Charles  E. 

38  Kildeer  Rd.  , 

Hamden,  Conn. 

Huntington,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 

243  Linden  St. , 

Waltham,  Mass. 

Huntington,  Christopher  (Rev.) 
St.  James, 

Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Huntington,  Clarence  W. 

28  Brandon  Rd.  , 

Worcester  6,  Mass. 

Huntington,  Constant  D. 

42  Great  Russell  St., 

London,  W.C.  1,  England. 

Huntington,  Cornelia  E. 

1141  Balboa  Ave. , 

Burlingame,  Calif. 

Huntington,  Dalbert 
Route  1, 

Kalwna,  Wash. 

Huntington,  Daniel  J.  W. 

545  S.  Figueroa  St., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif, 

Huntington,  Mrs.  Daniel  T. 

25  Kenilworth  St. , 

Wellesley,  Mass. 
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Huntington,  Mr.  Darby  W, 

6524  E.  Greenlake  Way, 

Seattle  3,  Wash. 

Huntington,  David  C. 

86  Olden  Lane, 

Princeton,  N.J. 

Huntington,  Rev.  David  C. 

47  2nd  St.  , 

Waterford,  N.Y. 

Huntington,  David  H. 

Lyon  Homestead, 

Fairfield,  Conn. 

Huntington,  Dr.  Edwin  H. 

64  S.  Highland  Ave. , 

Ossining,  ,  N.Y. 

Huntington,  Edward  0. 

Box  158, 

Lovell,  Wyoming. 

Huntington,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eleazar  P. 
101-109  Beach  St.  , 

Coudersport,  Pa. 

Huntington,  Miss  Eliza  P. 

88  Harvard  St. , 

Newtonville,  60,  Mass. 

Huntington,  Miss  Elizabeth  Q. 

31  Glen  Rd. , 

Jamaica  Plain  30,  Maas. 

Huntington,  Jr.,  Ellery  C. 

New  Weston  Hotel , 

Madison  Ave.  &  49th 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Huntington,  Elva  M.D. 

Mapleton,  Oregon 

Huntington,  Everett  I. 

39  Pinofrood  Ave., 

Saratoga  Sprlngo,  N.Y. 

Huntington,  MiBo  Florence 
217  E.  7th  St., 

Plainfield,  N.J. 


Huntington,  Frances  E. 

219  Walnut  St., 

Howell,  Mich. 

Huntington,  Frances  I. 

Ill  E.  Crane  St.  , 

Sowell,  Mich. 

Huntington,  Mrs.  Francis  C. , 

St.  James, 

Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Huntington,  Frank  B. 

2413  Park  Place, 

Evanston,  Ill. 

Huntington,  Frank  C. 

28  State  St., 

Oneonta,  N.Y. 

Huntington,  Col.  Frederick  W. 

835  Burr  Rd. f 

San  Antonio  9,  Texas 

Huntington,  Mrs.  Frederick  f. 

835  Burr  Rd. , 

San  Antonio  9,  Texas. 

Huntington,  Frederick  W, 

331  Rockaway  Ave. , 

Boon ton,  N.J. 

Huntington,  George  Alfred 
20  Fuller  St.  , 

Dumont,  N.J. 

Huntington,  Jr.,  George  A. 

20  Fuller  St.  , 

Dumont,  N.J. 

Huntington,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  George  H. 
"Clipper  Ways", 

Prouts  Neck,  Me. 

Huntington,  George  K. 

Mont vale,  N.J. 

Huntington,  Qeorge  K. 

1946  Fifth  Ave.  S.E. 

Cedar  Rapido,  la. 
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Huntington,  Dr.  George  L. 

700  S.  Lob  Robles  Ave. , 
PaBadena,  Calif. 

Huntington,  Rev.  George  P. 

Box  1068 
Stuart,  Fla, 

Huntington,  Gurdon,  P. 

143  S.  Washington  St,  , 
Hobart,  Ind. 

Huntington,  Hamilton  B. 

215  Hudson  Ave. , 

Newark,  Ohio. 

Huntington,  Harold  G. 
Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

Hun ting  ton,  Harold  K. 

Orford,  N.H. 

Huntington,  Harry  B. 

40  Westwood  Dr. 

Fast  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Huntington,  Dr.  Harry  G. 

219  Walnut  St. 

Howell,  Mich. 

Huntington,  Miss  Helen  Geneva 
908  E.  Epler  Rd. , 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Huntington,  Mies  Henriette  L. 
2219  G.  Street, 

Sacramento  16,  Calif. 

Huntington,  Henry,  Jr. 

414  N.  Washington  St. 

Rome ,  N.  Y. 

Huntington,  Henry  B. 

23  John  St.  , 

Providence,  R.I. 

Huntington,  Rav.  Henry  S. 

3245  Smedley  St., 
Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 


Huntington,  Henry  S.  3rd. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Ins. Co 
197  Clarendon  St. , 

Boston,  Mass. 

Huntington,  Henry  W. 

2311  S.  Madison.  $t. , 

Denver  10,  Colo. 

Huntington,  Dr.  Herbert  A. 

10511  Wyton  Dr.  , 

Lo 8  Angeles  24,  Calif. 

Huntington,  Herbert 
Stone  Ridge , 

Ulster  Co. ,  N.Y. 

Huntington,  Hillard  B. 

113  Spring  Ave., 

Troy,  N.Y. 

Huntington,  Homer  I. 

850  Lake  Shore  Drive, 

Chicago  11,  Ill. 

Huntington,  Mr.  4  Mrs.  Howard 
Greens  Farms  Rd. , 

Westport,  Conn. 

Huntington,  Dr.  4  Mrs.  James  L. 
"Forty  Acres*, 

Hadley,  Mass. 

Huntington,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jean  E. 

Rte.  1,  Olequa  Rd.  , 

Castle  Rock,  Wash. 

Huntington,  Jessie  B. 

511  Central  Ave. , 

New  Haven  15,  Conn. 

Huntington,  Miss  Jessie  0. 

311  Ho  wal'd  St., 

Syracuse  3,  N, Y, 

Huntington,  John  Q. 

Sulphur,  via  Jungo,  Nev. 

Huntington,  John  H. 

42  Groat  Russell  St., 

London,  W.C.l,  Ireland. 
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Huntington,  Mrs.  John  P. 

39  Harland  Rd. , 

Norwichtown,  Conn. 

Huntington,  John  S. 

Little  Neck  Rd.  , 

Centerport ,L. I.  N.Y, 

Huntington,  Jonathan  H.  3rd, 

136  Oakland  Rd. , 

Maplewood,  N.J. 

Huntington,  Katharine  D. 

212  W.  10th  Ave., 

Columbus  1,  Ohio. 

Huh ting  ton,  LeRoy  W. 

20  Fuller  St. , 

Dumont,  N.J. 

Huntington,  Lester  H. 

303  Elm  St. , 

Kelso,  Wash. 

Huntington,  Miss  Margaret  K. 

84  Howe  St. , 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Huntington,  Miss  Margaret  W. 

40  East  10th  St. , 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Huntington,  Miss  Marie  I. 

761  Broad  St.  , 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

Huntington,  Miss  May 
661  E.  23rd  St. , 

Paterson  4,  N.J. 

Huntington,  Miss  Maybel  E, 

511  Central  Ave. , 

New  Haven  15,  Conn. 

Huntington,  M  r.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  S. 
Main  St.,  Louisbourg, 

Cape  Breton,  Canada 

Huntington,  R«v.  Micliael  P.  St.  A.. 
Amherst  R.F.D. 

Pelham,  Mass. 


Huntington,  Otis  P. 

First  Natl.  Bank, 

Luverae,  Minn. 

Runtington,  Prescott  B. 

St.  James, 

Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Huntington,  Mrs.  Rachel  B. 

38  Kildeer  Rd. , 

Hamden  14,  Conn. 

Huntington,  Raymond  A. 

3457  Kaimuki  Ave., 
Honolulu,  T.H. 

Huntington,  Raymond  S. 

Box  116, 

Oakdale,  Mass. 

Huntington,  Miss  Rebecca  A. 
Woodbury,  Conn. 

Huntington,  Roy  T. 

R.F.D.  #1, 

Newburgh,  N.Y. 

Huntington,  Roger  E.  (D.D.S.) 
P.0.  Box  791, 

Evanston,  Ill. 

Huntington,  Roger  S. 

56  Ridgeland  Ave. , 

Drawer  270, 

Greenville,  S.C. 

Huntington,  Ross  L. 

R.F.D.  #1, 

Newburgh,  N.Y. 

Huntington,  Walter  D. 

Gaston,  Ore. 

Huntington,  Walter  L. 
Mapleton,  Ore. 

Huntington,  Dr.  Walter  S. 

956  Hague  Ave. , 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Huntington,  Whitney  C. 

700  Florida  Ave. , 

Urbana,  Ill. 
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Huntington,  Wilbur  J. 
Bedford  Hills,  N.Y. 

Huntington,  William  C. 
2101  Connecticut  Ave. , 
Washington,  D.C. 

i ' 

Huntington,  William  E. 

312  No.  8th  St. , 
Yakima,  Wash. 

Huntington,  William  E. 
2901  Connecticut  Ave. , 
Apt.  107, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Huntington,  William  P. 

595  Farmington  Av«., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Huntington,  William  R. 

St.  James, 

Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Jackson,  Corihne  H. 

54  Rose 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Jarvis,  Mrs.  Louise  H. 

Rt.  1,  3222  LaRue, 
Orandville,  Mich. 

Jenkins,  Miss  Mary  Hi 
231  E.  Ninth  St. , 
Plainfield,  N.J. 

Jennings,  Mis3  L.  L. 

Cornell  Univ.  Library, 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Lancaster,  Mrs.  Henry  C. 
604  Edgevale  Rd. , 
Baltimore  10,  Md. 

Landers,  Mrs.  Challen  F. 
819  West  Bay  Ave. , 
Balboa,  Calif. 

Linnell,  Miss  Mary  B. 

756  W.  North  St.  , 

Lima,  Ohio 


Liakow,  Mrs.  Louise  S. 

514  Atwater  St. , 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

Lorenzini,  Mrs.  Viola  P. 
234  S.E.  45th  Ave. , 
Portland,  Ore. 

Lufler,  Mrs.  Forrest  D. 

13  Gorton  S  t.  , 

New  London,  Conn. 

Lustgarten,  Harry, Jr. 

408  Beilin  Bldg. , 

Green  Bay,  Wise. 

Martin,  Mrs,  C.H. 

872  Stirling  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Mathews,  Mrs.  Lean  Colbert 
309  W.  Washington  St. , 
Painesville,  Ohio. 

Merrell,  Mrs.  Howard  V. 

364  Ar gyle  Rd.  , 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Moon,  Mrs.  E.R. 

1950  Friendly  St., 
Eugene,  Ore. 

Morgan,  Mrs.  Harriet  CJl. 
Holly  Hill, 

East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Florence  H. 
10601  Holman  Ave. , 

Los  Angeles, 24,  Calls. 

Murray,  Mrs.  Leon  B. 

24  E.  Barney  St., 
Gouverneur,  N.Y. 

Nelson,  Mrs.  Ralph  S. 

906  Foster  Ave. , 

Coeur  d>  Alene,  Idaho. 

Nichols,  M r 8.  George  L. 

33  Washington  Av«. , 
Northampton,  Maso. 
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Nixon,  Rachel  Ann 
Box  1160 
Clovis,  New  Mex. 

Orth,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F. 

311  St,  Ronan  St. , 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Palmer,  Mrs.  Caroline  H.D. 

23  Waconah  Road, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pearson,  Mrs.  Harold  D. 

112  Rivercliff  Drive, 

Devon,  Conn. 

Pennoyer,  Rev.  Charles  H. 

159  Grove  S  t.  , 

Rutland,  Vt. 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Harold  G. 

Box  268, 

Binning ham ,  Mich. 

Pitman,  Mr.  H.  Minot 
88  Summit  Ave.  , 

Bronxville,  N.Y. 

Pond,  Mrs.  Abbie  C. 

176  Harrison  Ave.  , 

Jersey  City  4,  N.J. 

Pulslfer,  Allen  H. 

501  S.  Perry  St. , 

Johnstown,  N.Y. 

Rademacher,  Miss  Ann  H. 

449  Ridge  Rd. , 

Hamden  14,  Conn. 

Rademacher,  MIbb  Evelyn 
449  Ridge  Rd. , 

Hamden  14,  Conn. 

Rademacher,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Everett  S. 
449  Ridge  Rd. , 

Hamden  14,  Conn. 

Reilly,  Mrs.  Dubois  R. 

605  E.  Broad  St.  , 

Westfield,  N.J. 


Reilly,  Paul  H. 

605  E.  Broad  St. , 
Westfield,  N.J. 

Reinhold,  Mrs.  Arno 
84  N.  Main  St.  , 

Chagri n  Falls ,  Ohio 

Richards,  Walter  J. ,  Jr. 

209  Magazine  St., 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Robbins,  Mrs.  Royal 

191  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Robbins,  Miss  Theresa  Reynold 
191  Commonwealth  Ave.  , 
Boston,  Mass. 

Robinson,  Herbert  E. 

3913  Oliver  St., 
Hyattsville,  Md. 

Rolfe,  Mrs.  Sidney  E. 

84  Riverside  Dr. 

New  York  24,  N.Y. 

Rossbacher,  Agnes  H. 

605  E.  Broad  St. , 
Westfield,  N.J. 

Rowe,  Mies  Clara  A. 

Ideal  Apartments, 

Bath,  N.Y. 

Rowe,  Mrs.  Louise  H. 
c/o  H.T.  Hampe 
330  Frances  Bldg. , 

Sioux  City,  la. 

Rue,  George  H. 

Biddle,  Mont. 

Ruebling,  Agnes  H. 

608  Fairfield  Circle, 
Westfield,  N.J, 

Russell,  Miss  Mary  T. 

2  Livingston  St. , 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Sargent,  Mrs.  Walter  H. 

Tupelo  Farm, 

Amesbury,  Mass. 

Saunders,  Mrs.  Donald  H. 

4408  Klingle  St.,  N.W. 
Washington  16,  D.C. 

Shepardson,  Harlan  M. 

Toledo,  Wash. 

Shriver,  Mrs.  F.  Donald 

Avalon  Farms,  Carroll  Co., 
New  Windsor,  Md. 

Shurtleff,  Mrs.  Alfred  D.K. 
175  Salem  End  Rd. , 
Framingham  Center,  Mass. 

Siverson,  Frances  H. 

K  Rte.  #1, 

Castle  Rock,  Wash. 

Slemmons,  Mrs.  Henry  M. 

625  16th  Ave. ,  N.E. , 

St.  Petersburg  4,  Fla. 

Smith,  Charles  H. 

28  Dana  S  t. , 

Amherst,  Mass. 

Smith,  Miss  Laura  H. 

402  Main  St. , 

Medfield,  Mass. 

Soule,  Frank  H. 

137  Preble  St. , 

Portland,  Me. 

Sneer,  Margaret  B. 

1528  7th  Ave.  , 

Longview,  Wash. 

Spiridon,  Mrs.  Ruby  M.  H. 

1739  Mullane, 

Detroit  9,  Mich. 

Stevenson,  Florence  D. 

12  E.  86th  St., 

New  York,  N.Y. 


Stifler,  Mrs.  Susan  M.R. 

395  S.  Pleasant  St.  , 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Sullivan,  Mrs.  Frederick  Wm. 
Rt.  ifl, 

Augusta,  Mich. 

Swain,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B. 

4  Leavitt  St.  , 

Hinghara,  Mass. 

Thompson,  Charles  G. 

Rm.  1001, 

71  Broadway, 

New  York  6,  N.Y. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  William  G. 

545  Hammond  St.  , 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Thompson,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  H. 

9  Francis  Ave.  , 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Tomlinson,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  C 
Lock  Box  155, 

Woodbury,  Conn, 

Urquhart,  Mrs.  Brian 
174  E.  74th  St. , 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Van  Matre,  Morgan 
5547  Amsby  Place, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Wp.de,  Mrs.  Robert 
45  Second  St. , 

Waterford,  N.Y. 

Waldo,  Miss  Ruth  F. 

45  E.  66th  St.  , 

New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Walker,  Alyce  H. 

14130  Alta  Vista  Way, 
Saratoga,  Calif. 

Waller,  Susan  Huntington 
395  S.  Pleasant  St., 
Amherst,  Mass. 


Van  Nuys,  Mrs.  Claude  C 
370  Rivorside  Drive, 
New  York  25,  N.Y. 
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Wedin,  Mrs.  Carl  H. 

823  Bruce  St. , 

Rockford,  Ill, 

Wolcott,  Roger 

60  State  St.  , 

Boston,  Mass. 

Wellington,  Laurence  C. 

257  27th  Ave.  No. , 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Woodruff,  Mrs.  M. 

304  W.  Washington  St.  , 
Howell,  Mich. 

Whitman,  Mrs.  Bret  Harte,  Jr., 
120  Belle  Vista  Ave. , 
Tuckahoe,  N.Y. 

Wright,  Bessie  S. 

Route  «fl, 

Cathlamet ,  Wash. 

Wilde,  Miss  Harriet  H. 
Lancaster,  Mass. 

Wynkoop,  Mrs.  Frances  F. 

414  Carroll  St. , 

Wilcox,  Mrs.  George  A. 

Box  432,  "Oakledge" , 
Madison,  Conn. 

Saginaw  3,  Mich. 

Ziegler,  Constance  H. 

181  Windsor  Road, 

Wilson,  Mi 8 s  Lillian  May 
Delafield,  Wise. 

Waban  68,  Mass. 

PERSONS  INTERESTED  IN  THE  HUNTINGTON  FAMILY  ASSOCIATION 


Non  Members 

Annin,  Mi6B  Edith  L. 

Sabine  Farm 

Richmond,  Mass. 

Carpenter,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Jr. 

165  Walden  St.  , 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Annin,  Miss  Suzette  H. 

Sabine  Farm 

Richmond,  Mass. 

Clark,  Mrs.  Philip  L. 

15  West  View  Rd. , 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Bell,  Mrs.  Roy  Whiting  B. 

314  Standish  Drive 

Syracuse  3,  N.Y. 

Chappell,  Rev.  T.  Huntington 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Clock,  Mrs.  Jesse  A. 

Bisbee,  Mrs.  Charles 
Chesterfield,  Mass. 

Sleighton,  Minn. 

Day,  Mr.  Dwight  H. 

Bisbee,  Miss  Mary  Lou 
Chesterfield,  Mas9. 

205  Church  St. , 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Brownirg,  Miss  Ann 

Sachem  Plain  Road 
Norvrichtown ,  Conn 
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Donaldson,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cortland 
1004  Cumberland  Ed. , 

Palisade,  N.J. 

Dyer,  Clarissa  H. 

99  Claremont  Ave; , 

N ew  York  27,  N.Y. 

Dyer,  Elizabeth  R. 

99  Claremont  Ave. , 

New  York  27,  N.Y. 

Dyer,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H. 

99  Claremont  Ave., 

New  York  27,  N.Y. 

Fletcher,  Dr.  Harry  H. 

90  Vreeland  Avo. , 

Nutley,  N.J. 

Fletcher,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  C. 

48  Fairlawn  St. , 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fox,  Edwin  H.  C. 

501  N.  12th  St. , 

New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

Fox,  John  F.  ,  Jr. , 

501  N.  12th  St.  , 

New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

Giles,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B,  Jr., 
15  Davis  Ave,  , 

West  Newton,  Mass. 

Gronenwald,  Mrs.  Hazel  A.H. 

913  E.  13th  St. , 

The  Dalles,  Ore. 

Gross,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
174  Amity  S t.  , 

Amherst,  Mass. 

Hpnt,  Mrs.  Norman 
6  Casolllio  Rd. , 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 


Huntington,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Addison  F. 
16  Lowdon  St.  , 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Huntington,  Daniel  R. 

816  7th  St. , 

Oregon  City,  Ore. 

Huntington,  Daniel  R. ,  Jr. 

8204  S.  140th  St. , 

Renton,  Wash. 

Huntington,  David 
16  Lowdon  St. , 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Huntington,  Miss  Elizabeth 
41  Sarles  Lane 
Pleasantville ,  N.Y. 

Huntington,  Howard  A. 

6152  N.  Shoreland  Ave. , 
WhitefiBh  Bay  11,  Wise. 

Huntington,  Lester  W. 

47  Madison  St.  , 

Somerville,  Mass. 

Huntington,  Morgan  G. 

4304  Yuma  St.  ,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Huntington,  Norrine  '. 

6  Glen  Ave. , 

Scotia,  N.Y. 

Huntington,  Thomas  W. 

1301  S.  Edgewood  Ave., 
Arlington,  Vh. 

Huntington,  Warren  F. 

16  Lowdon  St., 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Hutchinson,  Moultrie  B. 

1617  Hampton  St.  , 

Columbia,  S.C. 
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Keith,  Mrs.  Bruce 
Richmond,  Mass. 

%  W.S.  Annin 

Ketchan,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  S.C. 
41  SaTles  Lane, 
Pleasantville,  N.Y. 


Ordway,  Mrs.  Frances  H. 
Lasalle  Semi  nary 
Auburn dal  e ,  Mass, 

Peck,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Newton  T. 
181  Windsor  Rd.  , 

Waban,  Mass. 

Pettey,  Mrs.  Edna  C. 

176  Harrison  Ave. , 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Pitman,  Lawrence  M. 
Charlemont ,  Mass. 

Sessions,  Mrs.  John 
Hadley,  Mass. 

Sessions,  Miss  Sallie 
Hadley,  Mass. 


Scott,  Mrs.  James  C. 

Phelps  Farm, 

Hadley,  Mass. 

Scribner,  Mr.  &  Mrw.  Albert 
239  Park  Aye.  , 

Takoma  Park,  Md. 

Smith,  Miss  Mary  L. 

32  Bedford  Terrace, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Turpin,  Mrs.  Walter  0. 

305  Stuart  Court, 
Richmond  20,  Va. 

Wade,  David 
45  2nd  St.  , 

Waterford,  N.Y. 


Wright,  Charles  H. 

P.0.  Box  574, 
Chattanooga  1,  Tenn. 

Ziegler,  Miss  Miriam 
181  Windsor  Rd. , 
Waban,  Mass. 
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Persons  Attending  Eighth  Huntington  Family  Raunlon 

Norwich town,  August  27,  1952 


Mrs,  William  S.  Annin 
Richmond,  Mass. 

Miss  Edith  Annin 
Richmond,  Maes. 

Mr.  4  Mr 8.  Charles  Baker 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Francis  Barrie 
Norwich,  Conn. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  H. Barrington 
Norristown,  Pa. 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  Barrington, Jr. 
Norristown,  Pa. 

Miss  Penelope  Barrington 
Norristown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  E. Allen  Bidwell 
Norwich,  Conn. 

Miss  Emily  H.  Bidwell 
Norwich,  Conn. 

Mrs.  S.S,  Carpenter 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Rev.  4  Mrs  T.  Huntington  Chappell 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Chester  N.  Clarke 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Miss  Martha  H.  Clarke 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Ro&er  M.Coe. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Coley 
Croydon,  N.H. 

Mr.  4  Mrs .  Theron  Damon 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  N.  Deming 
Hamden,  Conn. 

Mrs.  S.A.  Fletcher 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Weston  B.  Flint 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Mrs.  F.  For 

New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

Miss  Dorothy  Freeman 
Weekapaug,  R.I. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Gates 
New  Hude  Park,  N.Y. 

Mr.  8a  Mrs.  John  M.  Gilchrist 
Mt. Vernon,  N.Y. 

Miss  Ruth  Groves  and  Party 
Farmington,  Calif, 


Mrs.  J.H.  Hawkins 
Willimantic,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Irene  H.  Hill 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  H.  Halpin 
Norwichtown,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Huntington 
Hamden,  Conn. 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  David  C.  Huntington 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Ellwworth  Huntington 
Hamden,  Conn, 

Miss  Eliza  P.  Huntington 
Newtonville,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Huntington 
St.  James,  L.I.  N.Y. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Huntington 
Evanston,  Ill. 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Georga  A.  Huntington 

4  sons 

Dumont,  N.J, 

Mrs.  George  H.  Huntington 
Proufc*  s  Neck,  Me. 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Huntington 
East  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Harold  K,  Huntington 
Orford,  N.H. 

Miss  Helen  G.  Huntington 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dr.  4  Mrs.  James  L.  Huntington 
Hadley,  Mass. 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Jean  Huntington 
Castle  Rock,  Wash. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Huntington 
Norwichtown,  Conn. 

Miss  Haybel  E.  Huntington 
New  Haven ,  Conn. 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Melvin  S.  Huntington 
Louisbourg,  N.S.  Canada 
Miss  Norrine  Huntington 
Scotia.  N.Y. 

Lt.  Ross  L.  Huntington 
Newb!  ,  j  h  N.Y. 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Huntington 
Mapleton,  Ore. 

Mr.  William  R.  Huntington 
St.  Janies,  L.I. ,  N.Y. 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  G.L.  Nichols 
Northampton ,  Mass. 
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Mrs.  Edward  L.  Orth 
Weekapaug,  R.I. 

Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Palmer 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  D.  Pearson 
Devon,  Conn. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Minot  Pitman 
Stonington,  Conn. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Everett  Rademacher 
Hamden,  Conn. 


Mrs.  B.A.  Rice 
Scotia,  N.Y. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  E.  Rolfe 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.I.  Stifler 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Mr.  W.  Huntington  Thompson 
Pomfret,  Conn. 

Miss  Alice  Wood 
Newtonville,  Mass. 
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